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Small Bronzes from Northern Asia 
By H. Mrnns, F.S.A. 


Earty in 1929 the British Museum acquired a lot of two 
dozen small bronzes. Mr. Reginald Smith gave a preliminary 
account of them and illustrated eighteen in the British Museum 
Quarterly." The Society is indebted to the Trustees of the 
British Museum for the loan of these plates (our 1 and 11). 
Mr. Smith was good enough to suggest that I should treat them 
in greater detail in the Antiquaries Fournal. 

The bronzes were said vaguely to come from South Russia. 
It was clear at first sight that all could not have originated there, 
and as I looked into them I doubted whether any did. The 
types which appear on plates 1 and 1 pointed to Siberia, or 
more probably the north-west of China. Inquiries in Paris led 
me to Mr. L. Wannieck, who showed me photographs of some 
of these identical pieces in his record of objects that have passed 
through his hands. Such are nos. 1-6, 6a, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 154A, 
17,and 18. Some of the types are so common that there might 
be doubt as to whether these very specimens had belonged to 
Mr. Wannieck, but there could be no mistake about no. 9, upon 
which the figure of a small carnivore has been filed away. Mr. 
Wannieck stated to me definitely that he acquired these speci- 
mens together with many more of the same sort on a journey 
from Kuei-hua-ting (now Kuei-sui-hsien) in Shan-hsi to Pao-tu- 
hsien in Mongolia and back to Tokto. The things came from 
four deserted towns on the other, or south, side of the Yellow 
River. 

There is, accordingly, no reason to doubt that the eighteen 
objects shown on pls. 1 and 11, with no. 6a (fig. 1) and no. 15a, 
which is just like 15, and forms a pair with it, came from what 

* B.M. Q. iii (1929), 4, pp- 97-9, pl. L, LI. 
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is called Ordos, the piece of steppe-land between the Yellow 
River bend and the Great Wall. No. 19 (fig. 2), being purely 
Chinese, may have come from the same region. 

But for nos. 20, 21, and 22 we have no data, nor is it easy 
té tell from looking at them: the line seems to be Iran, the 
Caucasus, and perhaps the Volga region. They are in no sense 
Scythic. 1 will deal with them as best I can after the others. 

It is twenty years since I was writing my account of Scythic 
culture. I find it interesting to look back and see what progress 
we have made. The area is rather wider than we thought. The 
outliers in Hungary‘ stretch a little further to the west, even 
if we refuse to the details of the Bouzonville ewer any trace of 
Scythic influence. On the Balkan peninsula it goes through 
Rumania and Bulgaria as far south as Philippopolis.* Un- 
doubtedly Scythic gear comes from Deve Huyuk in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carchemish, with Scythic daggers that recur at 
Musi Yeriin Armenia. But it is in the Far East that the great 
extension has occurred. Reinecke had long before pointed out 
the resemblances between Scythic things and Chinese; one 
Siberian plaque had been figured in Kin-shih-so, the handles 
of certain Japanese daggers had been derived from Scythic 
originals. Now daggers of purely Siberian type have been 
found in Corea. And in the region from which our things 
come Scytho-Siberian objects are not merely sporadic but occur 
in large numbers. 

Dr. J. G. Andersson gave us an account of this in his lecture 
before the Society on February 14, 1929, which he called ‘ The 
Highway of Eurasia’. The chief sites he named were Chén- 
fan, north of Liang-chou-fu in Kan-Su, the whole Ordos region, 
the district round Sui-yiian, Yulin, and Ch‘éng-té, which we 
call Jehol, north of Pekin. He proposed the term Sui-yiian 
for this Eastern Scythic. 

Within this vast stretch some of the gaps are being filled up. 
It is noticeable that no Scythic things come from what we may 
call Sir Aurel Stein’s regions: the line seems to run along the 
T‘ien-shan. A solitary specimen reported from Kashgar may 
have come down in course of trade. But we have Kozlov’s 
great finds at Noin-ola, 60 miles north of Urga (or Ulan Bator 


* Parvan, V., Getica, Bucarest, 1926, pp. 1-40, and Dacia, Cambridge, 1928, 
34-73. Fettich, N., ‘La Trouvaille Scythe de Zéldhalompuszta prés de Miskolc, 
Hongrie’, in Archaeologia Hungarica, I11, Budapest (1928), pp. 37-42; Childe, 
V. G., The Danube in Prehistory, Oxford (1929), pp- 394-7. 

* Filov, B., Bulletin (Izvestiya) de [Institut Arch. Bulgare, 1V (1927), 


pp. 27-60. 
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as we now must call it), others on the River Tola and on the 
Dzhida near Kyakhta. And things similar to those from Minu- 
sinsk are reported from Uryankhai (now called Tannu Tuva). 
To the west of the Altai exploration is beginning in what may 
prove the most important region of all, to the north of L. 
Balkhash. The’ gap about the south of the Urals and westwards 
to the Lower Volga is being filled in, and so we come back to 
the familiar Pontic steppes where Herodotus placed the Scyths 
of his day. 

The question of a name for this region and its special culture 
is dificult. Foreign writers are proposing Eurasia and Eurasian. 
But though this is the only region where Europe and Asia are 
continuous, it is not only here that they mix. And in English 
Eurasian suggests its own connotation. Eurasiatic would be 
better, but for the ancients there was no limit to the exten- 
sibility of Scythia, and Scythic understood rightly is as good a 
term as we shall find. 

In the matter of art it has been denied occasionally that there 
is anything that deserves a name at all. Twenty years ago 
I ventured to write: ‘Scythic art has a character of its own. 
When we have made all allowance for foreign influence there 
remains something unlike anything else, the basis of the whole 
development, that to which imported elements had to conform 
or else degenerate beyond recognition.’ But I don’t seem to 
have arrived at any definition of what the something is. A love 
for beast forms, joined with a tendency to conventionalize them 
and adapt them to fill completely the space dealt with, horror 
vacui, an indulgence in superficial and incongruous detail and 
a way of turning extremities into subsidiary beast forms, this 
is as far as I got. 

Strzygowski* was the first to point out a very important 
feature of Scythic work at its most characteristic—a practice of, 
as it were, resolving cylindrical or bulging surfaces into sloping 
planes meeting along an arris. This he calls Schragschnitt and 
compares with the sloping surfaces of typical chip-carving and 
also with some of the effects at which modern cubism aims. It 
is this stylization which has made Scythic art acceptable among 
certain modern collectors, who have reacted against all repre- 
sentationalism whether in the present or the past. But this 
Schraégschnitt, though present in the best early Scythic pieces, 
cannot be considered a sine qua non: it is by no means well 
exemplified in the examples before us, but perhaps the horns of 
no. 5 show it best. 

* Altai-Iran, p. 122. 
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We who have written on Scythic art have none of us been 
born in the Steppe, and we have all come to it from somewhere 
else and brought our own prejudices. So each of us has 
imported into his idea of Scythic art something which did not 
essentially belong to it. 

Starting with a fairly just, though inarticulate, idea of Scythic 
as essentially belonging to southern Siberia, I was led astray by 
its superficial resemblances to the Ephesus ivories, and sang 
what Rostovtsev somewhere calls ‘a palinode’, and assigned 
far too great a share to the archaic Ionic element. This point 
of view was developed further by the late B. V. Farmakovski." 

Rostovtsev himself is inclined to see too much of the Iranian 
in the Scythic region. Most of us have allowed as Scythic 
certain surface details which undoubtedly come through the 
Iranian from the Mesopotamian. Such is the method of em- 
phasizing the shoulder and hip with a curl or a pear-shaped 
surface of some distinctive colour, gilt or silver or inlay in gold. 
This is a derivative from south-east Asia, but Scythic (like 
archaic Greek work) became injected with it, so that in later 
times it becomes a sign of the Scythic element, by which it can 
be traced (no. 12 shows it quite clearly, no. 13 in a degenerate 
form) in its contact with more distant arts, perhaps Celtic (at 
Bouzonville), almost certainly Germanic and Chinese. Other 
importations from Hither Asia are the heraldic composition of 
two affronted animals, or the combat between two or more 
beasts or monsters. They brought in the definite monsters 
such as griffins and pegasi. The earlier Scythic beasts are real 
beasts with perhaps their extremities modified for decorative 
purposes: in time, what with such modification and the influence 
of foreign monsters, creatures may become quite indefinable. 
A later derivative from Iran is the colouristic inlay, the fate 
of which has been investigated by de Linas, Dalton, and 
Rostovtsev. 

If we used to put down as Scythic much which is really 
Iranian, others have supposed a strong Chinese influence upon 
the Steppe people. Reinecke had pointed out the common 
features, and a priori Chinese influence seemed likely, but it 
does not seem as if there had been imitation of Chinese work ; 
rather that, as in the case perhaps of some of our pieces, when 
the nomads came into contact with the Chinese, they employed 
them to make things in the nomad taste. Zoltan de Takacs is 
a great champion of Chinese influence.* There remains the 
* M. A.R. 34 (1914), ‘The Archaic Period in South Russia’. 

* First in Turdn, May 1918, p. 273. 
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possibility of influence upon Scythic from the native styles of the 
north, or even that Scythic is a particular case of such a style 
allowed by opportunity to spread and develop. This is Borovka’s 
position and in a sense Strzygowski’s, and it is certainly very 
attractive. Right across the north, from Finland to far Siberia, 
representation of animals goes back to something like Magda- 
lenian times, carried out in flint and then in wood, bone, and 
horn. Bone and horn would account for the Schragschnitt, and 
what little Scythic work we have in wood and bone shows it 
very well. The early gold work is a translation into metal of 
a wooden manner, perhaps by way of plating a wooden surface 
with gold. Gold is all very well, but I still find it hard to see 
how true nomads could have cast bronze. The fact is that 
nomads do not leave any traces until they have become sophis- 
ticated by conquering settled people on the edge of their 
steppes. ‘Then at once they demand of these tribute not only 
of food but of handicraft. 

So when we first meet the Scythic style in South Russia, say 
at the Temir Gora, Kelermes, Ul] and Melgunov Barrows, we 
find it, in its way, complete. These barrows can be dated in 
the seventh and sixth centuries, less than a century after the 
appearance of the Scyths in Assyrian history. Many of the 
things are foreign, Ionic or made in the style that prevailed in 
the latest period of Assyria, the Neo-Babylonian empire, and 
the early Persian; it is sometimes called Phoenician, but 
Phoenician is less spirited and intermixes Egyptian elements. 
Moreover, some things are composite, the Scythic and the 
Assyrian touch in them without mixing: such is the case at 
Kelermes with a dagger and sheath, in which the projection 
made necessary by the Scythian way of wearing it was added in 
pure Scythic style: an axe has the two strains more intertwined, 
but a rectangular gold plate from a pectoral covered with kneel- 
ing deer is purely Scythic, and one of the most perfect examples 
of the style is an electrum lioness from a shield: it shows the 
Schrégschnitt on neck, shoulders, and limbs, the ear has a recti- 
linear inlay of amber, such as we do not meet again in the older 
Scythic, each foot is in the shape of a beast curled round so 
that his nose touches his tail, and within each of these beasts 
ear, eye, nostril, and paws are stylized as tiny circles. The tail 
is made up of six such beasts. From Ulski, a barrow near in 
time and place, come two bronze pole tops in the shape of birds 
of prey, their beaks bent round to enclose a circle, their ceres 
expressed by three similar small beak-heads with ears, and one 
pole top bears an ibex with reverted head, and its beak has a 
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smaller beak-head upon it. These things, all often illustrated, 
e.g. in Rostovtsev’s /ranians and Greeks, are Scythic art at its 
best: we are concerned with a poor relation, but we can show 
our kneeling deer in no. 7, the reverted head in 11 and 13, 
a curly beast in 10. 

The complete style appears suddenly in South Russia and 
the northern slopes of the Caucasus ; it certainly did not develop 
there. Nor did it develop anywhere in Europe: we know the 
cultures in Europe in the ninth and eighth centuries B.c., there 
is nothing like these. In the sixth to fourth century Hungary 
suffers an incursion of this kind of thing, but it is not native. 
If these things belong to the Scyths of Herodotus, and there is 
no doubt that they do, they ought to have been brought from 
somewhere to the east of the Volga, the steppes between it and 
the Altai. This is where we ought to find at any rate a stage 
in Scythic progress: but it is one of our gaps. And any way 
we may not find much. The Scyths in this region had not yet 
made themselves masters of men and gold: they would have 
been content with leather and horn, bone and wood. But 
further to the east and north we find a poor relation, two stages 
of it: a belated Bronze Age upon the upper waters of the 
Yenisei and about Minusinsk, passing apparently by conquest 
into an Iron Age. Merhart, the chief authority on this culture, 
is at great pains to minimize its resemblance to that of the 
Pontic Scyths. It is perhaps that he has concentrated upon it 
so critical an attention, has analysed so finely the minute differ- 
ences within the Yenisei culture, that he regards the differences 
between it and its congeners as enormous. But it is not well 
to disregard a view which seems based on too close knowledge. 
A still newer treatment of this region, distinguishing four 
cultures between 2000 B.c. and our era and subdividing the 
latest into three stages, is due to S. A. Teploukhov:”* the latest 
Minusinsk in his scheme appears to correspond to our objects 
from Ordos; while his third, or Kara-suk culture, looks very 
like the common ancestor of Scythic: he puts it about 1000 B. c. 

The main productions of the Minusinsk culture are the knife 
with a ring at the top of the handle and an angle between 
handle and blade (our no. 1 differs in several respects); a beast 
style which lacks the completely curly beast but has one with 
its feet so close together as not to be far removed, and another 
kneeling down, a tendency to beak-heads, but these generally 
have pierced eyes; and the dagger which is certainly a local 
variation of the same thing as the Scythic; also pick-axes, 
* Materialy po Etnografii, 1V, 2 (1929), pp. 41-60. 
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socketed celts with two loops, adzes with one loop, round 
mirrors with a loop in the centre, cauldrons on one conical leg 
and with upstanding handles, these also in clay. The socketed 
celts seem to have come in from the west, the Russian Bronze 
Age (Seyma ¢. 1500 B.C.), so too a kind of prototype of the 
dagger. The knives seem developed on the spot as we have 
simpler forms leading up to them. The daggers, mirrors, 
cauldrons, and beast style in its simpler and fuller stages would 
appear to reflect the development of some neighbouring and 
kindred culture. But the main inhabitants of Minusinsk had 
a quite special skill in casting bronze, and we must not deny 
them the power of types of their own. And their 
culture must have gone on from before the beginning of the 
first millennium B.c. to something like the Christian era. 

West of the Minusinsk region round about Tomsk we find 
poorer culture, with more in common with the Central Russian 
Bronze Age. And the Central and N.E. Russian Iron Age is 
definitely under Scythic influence. In the mountains to the 
south-west of Minusinsk, Radloff made the finds which 
Zakharov has published in English." They cannot be far re- 
moved from the Christian era. They offer special interest in 
that some of the things are of wood, and the Schragschnitt looks 
quite natural. Somewhere in Western Siberia flourished a 
people who used the famous gold plaques in the Hermitage. 
These bear a close relation to our no. 6 and must be taken into 
closer consideration. Rostovtsev is certainly right in regarding 
them as the product of a new florescence of the beast style, not 
a poor relation of the Scythic like Minusinsk, but made by or 
for people of great wealth and luxury. In the early Scythic, in 
spite of magnificent material there might be a certain severity 
of taste, e.g. the Kelermes lioness, or the Kostromskaya deer. 
But this new generation went in for extravagance of colour, 
inlays of red and blue upon the gold, and extravagance of line, 
writhing monsters twisted into the required shapes. The colour 
came from Iran, we see it in the Achaemenian jewellery from 
Susa, and ought to see it in the Oxus treasure. The twisting 
creatures and pathetic expressions had spread throughout the 
world: Pergamon is the Greek equivalent. 

As we move south and east from Minusinsk we go through 
country in which there has been very little archaeology. 
Teploukhov reports things something like ours, coming from 
Uryankhai, the basin next south of Minusinsk. Of the 


* ¢ Antiquities of Katanda, Altai’, 7. R..4.J. lv (1926), pp. 37-573 cf. his 
‘ Ancient Wood and Bone Work from the Altai’, Ant. Four. vi (1926), p. 410. 
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Kobdo basin, or the famous Dzungarian passage, we know 
nothing. 

But farther east on the Dzhida, as long ago as 1900, Talko- 
Hrincewicz dug up pairs of bronze plaques, some B-shaped and 
some oblong, with Wu-shu coins issued under the Han dynasty. 
The plaques were nailed on to the coffins: they were evidently 
(like no. 6) cheap imitations of the Siberian gold. The famous 
excavations at Noin-ola, sixty miles north of Urga, opened the 
tombs of great lords: they would not have taken with them 
mere gilded bronze, and their golden gear had been plundered, 
but the carpets, Greek, Chinese, and native were a revelation, 
and the exact correspondence between the latter and the 
Siberian gold showed that they must be contemporary. And 
one of the lacquers, dated about a. p. 1 by the style, proves to 
have an inscription fixing it definitely at 2 B.c., confirming the 
guesses made in accordance with the testimony of Talko- 
Hrincewicz’s Han coins and Witsen’s coins of the early Roman 
Empire." 

It is to this period that we are inclined to put the mass of 
Scythic things from north-west China. They would seem to be 
mostly cheap stuff produced by Chinese workmen to meet the 
taste of barbarian, probably Hun, invaders or mercenaries. 
The Chinese themselves put them down to the Han period. 
Being mostly rather poor work they are easily forged, and it is 
difficult to be sure that, now their market value has risen, they 
have not been largely produced in the last few years. Our 
specimens, however, seem as likely to be genuine as any others, 
except those dug up by Dr. Andersson himself. Professor 
Pelliot, from the Chinese side, is inclined to put them in the 
last three centuries B.c. There was a moment’s anxiety about 
this dating when some pieces turned up with inscriptions in the 
Hsi-hsia, or Tangut, character which was in use in those parts 
from A. D. 1037 to 1348. But there is no reason why the pieces, 
which are of the type of Borovka 44, a,c, a peach-shaped 
disc with a loop in the same plane formed of an animal, should 
not have received engraving later: they would be most suitable 
to bear a charm or prayer, but it is not Om mani padmi hum as 
I had rather expected.’ 


* Besides the Russian report see Yetts, Burlington Magazine, April 1926; 
F.R.A.8. 1929, p. 229; new pieces in Ausstellung Chinesischer Kunst, 
Berlin, 1929. 

* For Tangut see Devéria, L’Ecriture du Royaume de Si-hia ou Tangout, Paris, 
1898 ; the writings of A. I. Ivanov, the chief authority, are inaccessible to me, 
but see Fournal Asiatigque, 1920, p. 107; there is a new bilingual, Stein, Jzmer- 
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It is not very long since this bronze work from Northern 
China attracted attention in the west. There are only one or 
two stray pieces illustrated in the catalogue of the exhibition at 
the Burlington Club held just before the war. 

The first examples were secured by Mr. L. C. G. Clarke for 
the British Museum and published by Sir Hercules Read in 
Man. A few specimens have come to England to the Eumorfo- 
poulos Collection (no doubt Mr. Yetts will have something 
enlightening to say when he gets to his Volume II), and to those 
of Mr. Rutherston and Mrs. Carl Holmes. But it found more 
favour in France, and this was focused by an exhibition in the 
Musée Cernuschi held in 1924. The nucleus of this was the 
collection formed on the spot by Mr. Wannieck, as has been 
described; Mr. Loo has also a very large number of these 
bronzes. By these channels they have passed to the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York, Mr. Stoclet, Mr. Sauphar, and 
Mr. David Weill. Some had already come to the Stockholm 
Museum, which now, by Dr. Andersson’s acquisitions, probably 
surpasses all other collections in this particular line. 

The objects showing a style related to the Siberian fall into 
two groups; in one they in themselves, their types, and pur- 
poses, appear to be likewise Siberian (to this division all ours 
belong) ; in the other they seem to be essentially Chinese, but 
in their forms and decoration influenced by the northern style. 
The latter form a strong argument for many of the former group 
having been actually made by Chinese, otherwise they do not 
concern us. I would only refer as a specially good case to a tripod 
I saw in Mr. Wannieck’s possession. It is in general type like 
Koop, pl. 28, 29, a hemispherical body on three plain legs, with 
two projecting handles, the decoration being two bands of inter- 
laced work, kuei pattern, separated by acord. The ordinary cover 
would be domed with a ring in the centre and three properly 
modelled animals round. In this case it is flat, and the animals 
are definitely Scythic beasts made in a flat L-shaped plate which 
encloses them in a frame just like the oblong plaques of which 
I shall speak. The tripod must have been made by a China- 
man used to working for the nomads and seized with the idea 
that he could use up for it a mould made for barbarian 
things. 

Our collection does not include specimens of half the types, 
I mean the sorts of things, of which we know in this kind. 
There are knives, either as no. 1, or of less ornamental types, 


most Asia, pl. cxxxiv. Om mani padmi hum, see Bushell, Chinese Art, i, p. 36 
and fig. 25. 
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and generally with a more definite distinction between haft and 
blade, the ancestors or cousins of the ‘ cash-knife ’. 

Daggers occur just like those from Minusinsk or with even 
richer animal ornament, e.g. Rostovtsev, Animal Style, xxiu, 
2, 3- Others are more like the Krasnoyarsk type, e.g. Minns, 
p- 243, fig. 151. The existence of these daggers is the most 
tangible link with the whole breadth of Scythia. 

A helmet has been found with a Scythic animal as its crest ; 
it was shown me by Mr. Wannieck. 

This brings us to sundry, what I may call upstanding, animals 
in the round. The most tangible are pole tops of various kinds 
with complete sockets, horses, lighter animals looking like 
antelopes, but perhaps really horses or mules, sometimes two 
animals side by side, or the animal sits on his haunches instead 
of holding all four feet together: 15 and 15a are poor examples 
and devoid of a socket, they may have fitted on to a kind of 
rim and acted as handles. The socket sometimes includes a 
hollow bulb with triangular holes in it, certainly a rattle, and 
more often the rattle is independent, not crowned by an animal. 

These things seem mostly pole tops, perhaps the poles sup- 
ported an awning or were badges of honour: occasionally they 
suggest degenerate axes, the animal forming the butt. No. 7 
is a small example of an upstanding animal but it is not in 
the round. The pole tops have a horsy feeling about them as 
though they came from chariots. Other caps would seem to have 
ended chariot-poles or shafts, others perhaps dagger-handles. 

But the majority of objects showing this style have some 
relation to belts and buckles: some are functional, in some 
the necessary hooks seem merely decayed rudiments too small 
to hold anything; other plates were clearly threaded on to 
straps or sewn or riveted as mere ornaments. 

The most impressive are the plaques with the general shape 
of a a, one lobe is bigger than the other and the re-entrant 
between them is not perhaps very definite. Mr. Clarke’s pair 
belongs to this class: this shape shades into the shape of half 
a pear or even the segment of a circle with blunted ends. 
Closely allied are oblong plaques like no. 6 and smaller ones 
like no. 6a. These things ought to be in pairs worn somehow 
with the long straight side below, and the bigger lobes in the 
B form next each other. One of the pair ought to have a 
biggish hole opposite the point of contact, the other a stud or 
hook and a hole behind it. If the stud merely poked through 
and engaged in the opposite hole, the two plaques would over- 
lap rather awkwardly, and it takes all the skill of the maker of the 
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Maikop Belt to prevent this awkwardness. So the hook turns out- 
wards, what seems the wrong way, and appears to have caught a 
loop that came up through the hole behind it from the other plate 
to which it was fixed or laced. I need not remind the reader 
that these shapes are identical with the splendid gold trappings 
found in Peter the Great’s time somewhere in Siberia, probably 
to the west, and now in the Hermitage. If we look at the 
whole series, Siberian and Chinese, we see that with a decline 
in style there goes an abandonment of the earlier arrangement. 
The hook becomes so small that it could not hold any loop, and 
the two plaques must have been sewn or threaded opposite each 
other on a belt whose real join was arranged independently. 
Then the symmetrical effect of a pair was got by making a 
single plaque: in K.T. R., p. 394, fig. 356, we have a symmetrical 
coalescence of the pair of which p. 393, fig. 555, is one. And 
thus oblong plaques which bear two symmetrical creatures 
may very likely have been used singly. The much rarer large 
circular plaque such as Borovka 54 was clearly a single centre- 
piece. 

Less showy buckles and hooks are not so apt to degenerate. 
No. 16 for instance has a long flat loop or bar under the boar’s 
figure, and the head of the tortoise makes an admirable hook. 
The loop no doubt took the end of a strap, while a leather or 
cord loop from another strap or end came through the big hole 
and hitched on to the tortoise-head. So no. 17 has a similar 
flat loop under the horse’s head, but in this case we have a big 
hook which probably caught hold of a horizontal strap, though 
it may have engaged in a ring or even a slit. 

Many hooks in this style have a stud or button on the under 
side and a hook similar in character to 17; but the button 
seems a Chinese device. 

Most of our pieces appear to be mere decoration, nos. 2, 3, 
4) 55 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14 all have loops behind to thread them 
on to narrow straps or to sew them on; 18 could be sewn on 
by its own piercings, 8 sewn or nailed, 7 most probably nailed. 
Then in some cases the loops are not behind but in the same 
general plane as the roundel, which may have hung freely from 
them like the plaques on our cart-horse frontlets. Until we get 
full accounts of Dr. Andersson’s finds we must admit that these 
things have not been recorded in situ. 'Talko-Hrincewicz found 
the large plaques, both B-shaped and oblong, nailed on to coffins, 
but there is no reason to suppose that they were originally 
meant for this. . 

One or two types which have been classed with ours appear 
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to me rather Chinese; there is a hook running out horizontally 
from the body of a horse or tiger which has been compared to 
hooks in the later Scythic barrows of South Russia, e. g. Alex- 
andropol; but the hook goes the other way, coming as it were 
forward, and the style of e.g. Exposition de 1925, pl. 111, 270, is 
Chinese before the northern influence came in." 

More Scythic-like is the type of the tiger trampling on and 
biting a long double-headed snake. Mr. David Weill’s speci- 
men shows that these things went in pairs connected by double 
chains.” 

Finally there is the mirror. The type of round mirror with 
a loop handle, the latter often in the shape of a beast, is common 
to China and to the Scythic area; but the earlier Chinese 
examples do not seem to me to show in their decoration any 
trace of northern influence ; but then the mirrors of Siberia or 
the Caucasus very rarely have beasts upon their surface like 
Borovka 41. And I do not know of Chinese mirrors going 
back before the third century B.c., the time when northern 
influence begins. There is probably some common source. 

The sum of what we can say of the objects we have been 
considering and others related to them is that they mark an 
encroachment upon China of people from the north-west, 
probably the Huns, taking place during the last three cen- 
turies B.c. and causing the Chinese to make things to meet the 
taste of the invaders or newcomers, this taste being derived 
from some region further to the west which we cannot yet 
definitely locate. The new influence produced great effect upon 
the art already current in China and is one of the elements 
which make the Han style different from that of the Chou. It 
is not impossible that the political success of Ch‘in was due to 
an infusion of northern blood and that the Han style was due 
really to the Ch‘in, whose short-lived empire was the culmina- 
tion of a long process of change. Rostovtsev has well explained 
how concurrently with these artistic changes a new warlike 
equipment came in. 

As to the older Chinese art reaching back to the Shang, it 
has a certain resemblance to the Scythic and may be connected 
with it; something in it may be the result of much older 


* Cf. Report of Fapanese Investigations in South Corea, vol. ii (Daisho II = 
1923), Pl. 9, 10, 12. 

* Documents, i, p. 19. 

3 Professor Pelliot, Documents, i, p. 11, is a little hard on me for rash remarks on 
mirrors made fifteen years ago: I long ago had observed that I had misunderstood 
what Professor Giles told me orally about the writing of the Chinese words. 
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influences from the west, but we cannot assert the affiliation of 
the T‘ao-t‘ieh mask, the dragon, or the phoenix to anything 
western, And yet I should not be surprised if connecting links 
should some day be discovered. These motives were so much 
transformed under the Han, assuming their familiar shapes, 
that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the Chinese dragon 
or the phoenix, as they most readily occur to our minds, owe 
nearly everything to Mesopotamia and Iran through Scythic 
transmission. So a later wave of western influence brought in 
the horse and grape mirrors and other Hellenistic motives and 
afterwards Sassanian compositions in textiles and toreutic. 

The latest discussion of this matter is in Rostovtsev, Animal 
Style, ch. iii; but talking it over the other day we felt less 
inclined to see Scythic influence, e.g. in Mr. Loo’s jade deer ; 
one must combat the feeling that all deer are Scythic. The red 
pigment found with such funerary jades is curious in view of 
the use of red pigment on bodies interred right across the 
steppe zone into Central Europe." 

To take our specimens individually : 

No. 1 (see pl. 1), a knife, 17 cm. long, once Mr. Wannieck’s. 
The side shown bears three animals; the ring is formed by the 
body and hind legs of a lion whose tail goes across below the 
opening: his head is upside down to the left, he can best be seen 
by turning the plate about: next comes a horse’s or deer’s 
head, the nostril just by the lion’s ear, the ear ending about 
opposite the figure 1. This head is being devoured by another 
carnivore, whose eye is just below the horse’s nostril, his fore 
paws between the horse’s ear and the figure 1, his body can 
hardly be seen on the plate, but it is skewed round in the Scythic 
manner and his hind paw can just be distinguished against the 
back of the handle to the left. It is common convention of 
Scythic and Greco-Scythic art that a mere head does instead of 
the carnivore’s whole victim. 

The other side of the handle has the ring formed more or 
less by the body of a deer whose head, ear, and antlers are at 
the back of the lion’s body: at the back of the carnivore is 
a very similar creature with his head to the handle and his back 
to the back of the knife and both pairs of limbs on the edge side. 

The knife has very little distinction between haft and blade, 
and its back is nearly straight instead of having the definite 
angle between blade and haft characteristic of the developed 
Minusinsk knife and of the cash-knife. This type with sketchy 
animals upon the handle is very rare in Siberia. Its general 

* P. Pelliot, Fades Archaigques de la Chine, Paris, 1925, pl. xxx. 
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shape curiously enough is not unlike Borovka 10 c, Kiev Govt., 
Chigirin Dist., one of the few knives from South Russia. In the 
great Siberian collections of Martin and Radloff, I can only point 
to Martin 20, 3-9 and perhaps Radloff v1, 8-9 as being in the 
least analogous. Much the nearest are Tallgren, Tovostine 1v, 11, 
23, cf. p. 79, f.91: p.22, f.17 and p. 44, f. 43=Trouvailles Isolées 
Sibériennes au Musée National de Finlande (1919), ii. 11, but it 
is evidently a regular type from Ordos as Mr. Wannieck had 
two more, Mr. Loo three, and also Mr. Vignier. 

Firmly executed animals such as Minns, p. 247, fig. 165 are 
well known from Siberia. 

No. 2, length 4 cm., is a boar, in the original his tusk is quite 
visible. Mr. Loo has similar. 

No. 3, length 4:5 cm., is the typical steppe horse. 

No. 4, height 4:7 cm., a ram or ibex, Mr. Loo has similar, 
and so has Dr. Andersson. It is not unlike one set upon a bell, 
Martin 33, 4, and in style very much recalls Mr. Rutherston’s 
deer, Koop, 110 B. 

No. 5, height 4:5 cm., a bull’s head: the bull is not very 
common, but Dr. Andersson has similar. It has a certain 
resemblance to a piece in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
Bulletin, Nov. 1928, p. 280: and distantly to the bull’s head 
from the Craiova find, Praeh. Zt. xviii, pl. 3, 1, 4, 5,7: 5-4, 6. 

No. 6, 9:7 6-4 cm., traces of gilding. This specimen was 
Mr. Wannieck’s ; Mr. Loo has a similar one with the gilt well 
preserved. 

Mr. Wannieck has two very similar pieces, exactly alike, each 
with one single hole and no hook, so they would not make a true 
pair. Each of these has two carnivores attacking two horses: 
the writhings are complicated with eared serpents. Rostovtsev 
has published two similar plates, one (Animal Style, pl. xxix, 1, 
p- 92) he thus describes: ‘In the centre are two crouched 
stylized saigas in heraldic position. In the four corners four 
lions are biting the necks of the saigas.’ Of the other (Zkv@ixa A’, 
pl. v, 21, p. 14) he says: ‘ Two eagle-griffins in heraldic pose 
sit on their hind limbs, the space above their heads, between the 
hook-hole and the end of the plaque is filled up by two t‘ao-t‘ieh 
masks, other t‘ao-t‘ieh masks fill up the hollow of their backs 
inside the cord edging.’ In ours the affronted horses are clear. 
In the hollow of each back are the head and one fore paw of an 
eagle-griffin, his other fore paw is under the horse’s head, and 
his hind-quarters are represented by the curls above the horse’s 
ears, and the two hind paws by the row of eight grains just 
along the double cord border. All over the composition are 
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pear-shaped depressions that represent stone-inlay. I think our 
plaque is a kind of middle term between Rostovtsev’s two: what 
has become almost unintelligible in ours the Chinese copyist has 
turned into his familiar lion-mask without further ado. 

No. 6 A, (fig. 1), 8-2x4*3 cm., is closely related to this, there 
is one dying horse just like those on no. 6, but the griffin is 
only represented by his head and one fore leg, the other fore 
leg has been crowded out by the hole and there is no room for 


Fic. 1. No. 6a. Bronze plate, natural size 


the hind-quarters. At the back there is a flat loop about a cm. 
from each end: I think the hole is a mere survival. This 
specimen belonged to Mr. Wannieck ; another which passed to 
Mr. Loo seems precisely similar but for an extra fillet on one 
side outside the double cord border: it is published by 
Rostovtsev, Animal Style, pl. xxv, 3 and p.go. By its side (no. 6) 
he shows a lion upon whose body the markings which are so 
confused in our specimens are carefully made so as to produce 
a real decorative effect; they are an elaboration of the hip and 
shoulder curl. 

No. 7 (pl. 1), 4 cm. high, has the deer in its typical Siberian 
kneeling position. Mr. Wannieck and Mr. Loo have others 
and so has Dr. Andersson. I do not quite see how it was used 
as there is only the bottom nail hole. Perhaps it stuck up 
above the edge of something. — 

No. 8, 3-6 cm. high, deer looking backwards, evidently for 
nailing or riveting on. Mr. Loo has some and so has Mrs. 
Holmes: these other examples are gilt. 

No. 9 (pl. 1), 4:2 cm. long; once Mr. Wannieck’s. In this 
we have a horse in agony twisted round so that his nose is close 
to his hind feet. A small carnivore is attacking his croup, but 
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for some reason, perhaps that the casting was imperfect, he has 
been filed off. ‘The style of Martin 30, 21 reminds me of this, 
also a bronze plaque from Lebedinskoe, Pishpek, Semirechinsk, 
C.R. Arch. Comm. 1905, p. 108, fig. 15. 

No. 10, 3 cm. across; similar pieces in possession of Messrs. 
Wannieck and Loo. This is our only example of the completely 
curled beast so well treated of by Brehm, p. 41. The nearest 
analogues are published in C.R. Arch. Comm. 1901, p. 134, 
fig. 236, Vodyanoe, Melitopol district, Tallgren, Tovostine, p. 65, 
figs. 66, 67, and Borovka 43 p, all Minusinsk. But there is some- 
thing peculiar about the treatment of the jaws, and the tail is 
like tails from the Ordos region. 

No. 11, 3 cm. across, but imperfect. A horse kneeling with 
his head turned back over his shoulder, to touch his croup. 
Above, a flower and leaves ; below, a scroll ornament which may 
be meant to represent vegetation, but analogues in Mr. Loo’s 
possession show beak-heads in this position. These scrolls and 
plants are very remarkable: for the former cf. Strzygowski, 
Altai-[ran, p. 109. ‘The latter are quite new to me, and I 
imagine due to Chinese influence. 

No. 12, 2°5 cm. long. This group is shown by an analogue 
in the possession of Professor Seligman to be an erotic symplegma 
of stag and hind. Such are very rare; I know of none from 
the west. Dr. Andersson showed another from Ordos at his 
lecture and drew from it the conclusion that the whole beast 
style was due to the desire of a hunting people to work a magic 
upon beasts by wearing their images; and that this sort was to 
secure their due reproduction. I doubt whether the evidence 
is sufficient. This may be an adaptation of the ordinary 
carnivore-grass-eater symplegma. ‘The curls on hips and 
shoulders seem to me a detail adopted by Scythic art from 
Mesopotamia through Iran and passed on by it to Germanic, 
Finnish, and Chinese. 

No. 13, 2 cm. across, debased deer : notice the stylization of 
ear, eye, and nostril, and the reduction of the hip and shoulder 
curls to dot and circle: cf. Rostovtsev, Animal Style, xxx, 5. 
Dr. Andersson found similar pieces. 

No. 14, length 6 cm., griffin’s head. This is one of the most 
interesting ; I do not know any analogue from the eastern area : 
in the west there is the bronze griffin head from the Romny 
district, Poltava Govt.": the same emphasis on the cere (cf. 
Borovka, p. 42), though our beak is different, the ear goes back 
to the same conventions, but at Romny the surface below it is 
* Minns, p. 178, f. 73 = Smé/a, III. x. 2. 
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full of irregular scrolls, in no. 14 it is a palmette, going back 
rather to Asiatic than Greek renderings. In this it agrees with 
the bridle ornament from Seven Brothers II and one from near 
Chigirin.’ The vase handle from Ak-Mechet in the Crimea * has 
also a certain resemblance, also a gold plate from Berestnyagi.3 
If I had not Mr. Wannieck’s assurance, I should have thought 
this piece came from South Russia: as it is, it is a most important 
proof of western connexion. This is our only beak-head, but 
they do come from Ordos: I have a specimen myself given me 
by Mr. Clarke, who has others. 

Nos. 15 and 154, 7x7 cm. These figures of hinds are 
exactly similar. Analogues are common from Ordos and were 
found by Dr. Andersson, but usually they are on definite pole 
tops, e.g. Mr. Rutherston’s, Koop, 110 c, or Mr. Sauphar’s, 
e.g. Rostovtsev, Animal Style, xxx1, 1, 3. Sometimes we have 
two animals side by side. Rostovtsev points out the resemblance 
of these things not only to Scythic pole tops but to animals from 
Cappadocia. The sketchy treatment of the legs and the whole 
arrangement rather suggests that this particular type was fixed 
on to some kind of a rim. 

No. 16, length 5-5 cm., breadth 3-4; height 1-5. The 
general form of this is a tortoise or at any rate its head and 
fore paws, but its whole body is a great hole, and at the back 
is a boar like no. 2. Under the boar is a loop. I have already 
described its use as a buckle. Such fastenings only come in with 
the latest Scythian style, soon to give way to Sarmatian, e.g. 
Craiova, /.c. pl. 2, left, but they are common enough from 
Ordos, and such are in the possession of Dr. Andersson and 
Messrs. Wannieck and Loo. Something similar in principle 
we find in Martin, pl. 31, 14-20, but in our case the loop to 
take the strap is underneath the boar instead of in the general 
plane, cf. Rostovtsev, Animal Style, xxvul, 3. 

No. 17, 6-5 x35 cm., differs in material trom the rest, being 
of a much whiter bronze, like some Chinese mirrors. We have 
the head of a horse with a treatment of the planes approaching 
the earlier Schragschnitt. Under the head isa loop: the arrange- 
ment of the hook is peculiar; the Chinese hook comes forward 
towards the ornamental side, this turns away. In this it 
agrees with the hook which first appears in Scythic tombs in 
South Russia with the beginning of Sarmatian influence. 


* Borovka, 8 a, c, cf. B: Minns, p. 209, fig. 109, and Rostovtsev, passim. 
* Borovka, 11c¢; Minns, p. 267, fig. 184. 

3 Sméla, III, xviii, 11. 

4 Reoue des Arts Asiatiques, 1924, 3, Pp. 14, fig. 2; Documents, i, p. 21. 
VOL. X c 
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Rostovtsev * discusses hooks but he does not remark on this 
vital difference. With the Scythic hooks he compares those on 
Samnite belts ; some from Alfedena (/.c. 31, 32) have a most 
Cappadocian appearance, but their use is straight forward, side 
by side on a belt. The hooks from Scythia are counterparts 
to each other, yet could not engage in each other, and ours looks 
as if it hung a strap or something from a belt. 

No. 18, 4°43 cm., represents a well-known Scytho-Siberian 
type: Dr. Andersson found several, Messrs. Wannieck and 
Loo have others. These seem to have been sewn on to leather 
or cloth. We have three horses in pierced work; Rostovtsev’ 
has four apparently hares with regular Siberian pierced eyes 
and big ears: three similar hares, but lengthways, were in the 
1924 Exhibition in Paris. The geometrical pierced plaques, 
Martin, 30, 17-20, bear some relation to these, the geometrical 
zigzags being modified animals, but most of them have holes and 
hooks that are still functional. 

So much for the twenty specimens showing Scythic influence 
and certainly coming from the Ordos region or North China. 
I have only to add that as these things are apparently due to 
Hun influence, though the mysterious Yiieh-chih must not be 
left out of account, they confirm me in my heretical view that 
there was a strong Turkish element in the Scyths proper. I 
welcome a new ally in Professor Gliick. 

No. 19, (fig. 2), is 14°5 cm. high and 6-5 cm. across the horns. 
It is made up of three pieces ; the joins are not quite satisfactory 
and they may not have been put together rightly, but no better 
way suggests itself. Wherever it may have been found it is 
certainly Chinese: some details of its style suggest the Chou 
dynasty, but its general complication is against so early a date. 
The larger and upper part consists of the protome of a dragon 
or feline with two corkscrew horns each with a wing-like side 
projection and ending in a disc: the discs are not now in the 
same plane nor would they go up against the side of a vessel. 
The creature has fore paws with rudimentary claws and its body 
shows traces of scales ; the head and neck are-hollow and open 
beneath. This protome, if rightly stuck on, grows out of the 
forehead of a similar head with a broken scaly neck. Its horns 
have each a small wing and three branches ending in lumps like 
ivy berries: from the mouth issues a broken projection. 

The whole thing seems to make no sense as an independent 

* Animal Style, pp. 42 and 58, pl. xu, 1,2; LnvOiKnd A’, p. 16, and pls. v, 
VI, 22-30. 

* Animal Style, pl. xxv, 6. 
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object and to be completely impossible as a handle: I have no 
suggestion to make as to its purpose. 

There is carved antler of the Chou time in the British Museum 
with thickenings at the ends of horns, but I cannot see that they 
are much like our discs: they seem rather an exaggeration of the 
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Fic. 2. No. 19. Bronze Chinese Monster (3) 


cup-like ends of Persepolitan griffins, but they look as if they 
must have some purpose. 

Our thing does not lend itself to photography, and I have 
made as good a drawing as I could from two points of view. 

If the provenance of nos. 1-19 is certainly North China, it is 
yet possible that the remaining three pieces (pl. m1. 20, 21, 22) 
may have come from South Russia, but on the whole it is not 
likely. Their nearest analogues are pieces from Van in the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, and by Dr. Hall’s kind permission I am publishing 
them on pl. tv. 

No. 20 presents a horse 8-5 cm. from nose to tail with a kind 
of saddle upon which stands a naked female figure facing to the 
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horse’s right: the total height is 6-5 cm. The figure is 3-5 cm. 
high, its left arm is raised, its right dropped: its face has a 
prominent nose and chin almost like a bird’s beak, from its 
head stretches back a kind of horn with lumps on it; from 
nose to end of horn is about 1-7 cm. The body of the horse is 
covered with flattened lumps like rivet heads, representing the 
figure’s breasts and covering its back: six loops are attached 
to the horse, above and under his tail, two under his body, 
above and under his neck. Some sort of dangling pendant hung 
from the lower loops, but the upper ones served to hang the 
whole object. 

This is certainly very like pl. 1v, 1, no. 119445 in the As- 
syrian Department from Van, 7-3 cm. across, 6-7 high, a woman 
sitting sideways upon two conjoined horse protomae : her nose 
is very projecting, she wears a veil, a necklace, and a skirt with 
belt. The horses have fringed collars such as are better seen on 
pl. 11, 21, and the curious bend of the legs is also similar to 
this. The T-shaped support beneath is, of course, not part of 
the object. 

No. 21, 7 cm. high and 7-5 long, consists of two protomae 
back to back, rather close together, with a big loop for suspen- 
sion between, a kind of collar or frill on their chests and the 
legs curiously bent at the knee (cf. pl. 1v, 1). The feet are hard 
to identify ; the eyes are very prominent, and there is a sort of 
comb on the forehead. In some ways it finds a close analogy 
in pl. 1v, 2, 3°7 cm. across, 2°3 high, likewise from Van, 
no. 108814. Very much like this simpler version of the type 
is a pair of rams from Kumbulta in the Caucasus.’ In both 
the absence of lower suspension loops is remarkable. Most of 
these double-headed things have them.” 

These Caucasian things were almost certainly the originals 
from which the Perm and Ural type derived.? There is accord- 
ingly a prima facie possibility that connecting links may be found 
in the intervening South Russia ; but our specimens do not lend 
themselves to the idea. The figure on no. 20, though a little 
like the man K. T. R. p. 477, f. 435, is not much like the 
general run of Caucasian figures. The prominent eyes in no. 21 
recall the Cappadocian pole tops (Rostovtsev, /ranians and Gr. 1, 


* Mater. for Arch. Cauc. (M. A. K.) vit, xcii, 13. 

2 e.g. K.T.R., p. 472, fig. 425 = Chantre, 1, vi, 7; C.R. Arch. Com. 1904, 
p- 132, fig. 244, from Audi, Echedit, Daghestan. 

3 e.g. Aspelin, one-headed, 700, 982, two-headed, 677, 701, 984, etc., see 
Tallgren, £. 8. 4., iii, p. 86. 

4 Such as Chantre, 11, xxvi, 2, lvii, 1, 2, 3. 
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B, D, E, and other figures from the North Syrian region, as he 
pointed out to me). 

No. 22, a ram, 12 cm. long, 5.5 high; in the middle of his 
back is a socket for a loop: the rendering of horns, brows, and 
muzzle is very peculiar; there is a small hole in the forehead. 
Again the nearest analogy is from Van, British Musem no. 
118798, pl. 1v, 3, 1:3. cm. long by 5-8 high ; there is a hole down 
through the back which may have served the same purpose as 
the socket of no. 22. The make of the body suggests pl. 1v, 
4, 13°7 cm. long and 10 high, a deer which looks as if its body 
ought to rise at an angle of 45° rather than be set horizontally." 
Caucasian analogies again present themselves, but Professor 
Zakharov tells me that the technique is entirely different, the 
figures being made by bending plates of metal instead of a solid 
casting. Some of these things may be quite late, the Racha 
specimen even eighteenth century.” 

The general look of things recalls Hittite figures, e. g. those 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, or still more the figures 
given by Professor Herzfeld in the ///ustrated London News for 
8 June 1929, p. 983, as from North Persia. Here we get the 
prominent eyes and the bend in the knees as in 21. Professor 
Zakharov was emphatic that our things are not Caucasian, but 
he suggested the possibility of their coming from an eastern 
part of Iran and finding their way further east so that the 
provenance might have been not so very distant from that of 
nos. 1-18. But I feel that the borders of Armenia and Iran are 
the most likely source for 20-22, and that the date must be early 
in the last millennium B.c. 


* M.A. K., vit, lxix, 1, 2, Stepan Tsminda; Ixxxix, 4, Kumbulta; cxviii, 
26, Komunta ; p. 353, fig. 278, Racha; cf. Chantre, 1, lviii, 1-5 ; 11, ili, 7, v, I. 
A new example particularly like pl. 1v, 4, is a deer of cast bronze about 9 cm. 
long with a loop below, from Dzherakh in Daghestan, Budletin (Izvestiya) of the 
Ingush Scientific Institute for Local Lore, 1, Vladikavkaz, 1928, pp. 194, 195, 
L. P. Seménov, ‘Arch. and Ethn. Researches in Ingushia’, 1925-7. ‘The 
development of these Institutes of Local Lore (Kraevedenic) in modern Russia is 
remarkable. 

* Our knowledge of Chinese mirrors confirms a.p. dates, see Jolly, Praeh. 
Zeitschrift, xix (1928), 3, 4. 
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It may be useful to indicate the literature of these Ordos bronzes. I do not 
claim that this is a complete bibliography of them, some one else may easily add 
what I have missed. I have prefixed a few titles of works on Scythia and 
Siberia to which I have had occasion to refer, or which give fuller bibliographies 
up to their respective dates. ‘The various articles on Ordos are rather disappoint- 
ing as they illustrate the same things over and over again. 


General 


K.T.R.: Kondakov, Tolstoy, Reinach, Antiguités de la Russie Méridionale, 
Paris, 1891. 

Minys, E. H.: Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913. 

Expert, M.: Sidrussland im Altertum, Bonn, 1921. 

Rostovrsev, M. I.: Iranians and Greeks in 8. Russia, Oxford, 1922. 

— Skifiyai Bospor, Leningrad, 1925. 

Borovxa, G. I.: Scythian Art, London, 1928. 

RapvtorF, W.: Sidirskiya Drevnosti, in Mat. po Arkh. Rossii (M.A.R.), 
nos. 3, 5, 15-27, 1888-. 

Martin, F. R.: L’Age du Bronze au Musée de Minoussinsk, Stockholm, 1893. 

Taticren, A. M.: Collection Tovostine, Helsingfors, 1917, and scattered articles 
in Finskt Museum, the Fournal of the Finnish Archaeological Society 
(8. M. Y. A.), and Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua (E. 8. A.). 

Meruart, G.: Bronzexeit am Fenissei, Vienna, 1926. 


Ordos 


Reap, Sir Hercures, P.S.A.: Man, 1917, no. 1, cf. Tridute to Sir H. Read, 
pl. xxxi, I, 2. 
Arne, J.: Kinesiska Smabronser, Stockholm, 1921. 
— Wiener Beitrage zur Kunst u. Kultur Asiens, iii (1928), p. 58, ‘Die 
Datierung der Bronzezeit in China’. 
D’ArpvENNE DE Tizac, H.: Animals in Chinese Art, London, 1923, pls. xvii, 
XIX. 
— L'Amour de l’ Art, Paris, May 1924, ‘L’Exposition Chinoise du Musée 
Cernuschi’. 
— L Art Chinois Classique, Paris, 1926. 
Koop, A. J.: Early Chinese Bronzes, London, 1924, pl. 92 a, c, 95, 108, 109, 
IIo. 
Rostovtsev, M. I.: <Aréthuse, 3, Ap. 1924, ‘L’Art Gréco-Sarmate et l’Art 
Chinois de Epoque des Han’. 
— Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris, i, 3, Oct. 1924, p. 9, ‘L’Art Chinois de 
?Epoque de Han’. 
— Princeton Monographs, xiv, ‘‘The Animal Style in South Russia and China’, 
1929. 
Kondakovianum, Prag, A’, ‘Le Centre de l’Asie, la 
Russie, la Chine et le Style Animal’, 1929 (see Review, p. 67, below). 
He refers to other articles and writings in these two last. 
Mayson, A.: Rev. d. Arts Asiat.,i, 2, July 1924, p. 27, ‘ L’Exposition du Musée 
Cernuschi’. 
Boscu-Reitz, S. C.: Bul/. Metrop. Mus. of New York, Dec. 1924, p. 296. 
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Vicnrer, Cu.: Aréthuse, Apr. 1925, ‘ L’Aventureux Art Scythe’. 
— Rev. d. Arts Asiat., ii, 2, June, p. 3, ‘ L’Exposition d’Art Oriental’. 
— Catalogue de I’ Exposition d’ Art Oriental, Paris, May 1925. 
Yerrs, W. PercevaL: Burlington Monograph on Chinese Art, London, 1925, 
pls. 9B, 10, II. 
Satmony, A.: Year Book of Oriental Art, London, 1925, p. 55, ‘ The Summer 
Exhibition in Paris, 1924’. 
Wareiin, L. Cu.: Rev. d. Arts Asiat., ii, 4, Dec. 1925, p. 27, ‘ Les Scythes et 
PArt’. 

Yamanaka: Ancient Chinese Bronzes, London, 1925, pl. x1x, nos. 51-3. 
BreuM, Bruno, in Strzycowski, J.: Der Norden in der bildenden Kunst, Wien, 
1926, p. 37, ‘Der Ursprung der Germanischen Tierornamentik ’. 
Guick, H.: Wiener Beitr. zur Kunst ... Asiens, ii (1927), p. 7, ‘Die Welt- 

stellung der Tiirken in der Kunst’. 
Priest, A. R.: Bud/. Metr. Mus. N.Y., Nov. 1928, p. 280. 
Petuiot, P.: Documents (Paris), i, 1929, p- 9- 
Kinet, O.: Ausstellung Chinesischer Kunst, 1929, Wirfel Verlag, Berlin. 
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Interim Report on the Excavations at 


Glastonbury Abbey 


[Read 17th October 1929] 


By C. R. Peers, President; A. W. Crapuam, Secretary ; 
and the Very Rev. Dom Ernuersert Hornz, F.S.A. 


Tue last Interim Report on the excavations at Glastonbury 
was read before this Society on 29th November 1928, and a 
précis of this report was printed in vol. lxxiv of the Proceedings 
of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society. 

The results of the present season’s excavations have not 
been spectacular, but they have been of the utmost importance 
in the reconstruction of the general plan and arrangement of 
the complex of churches which occupied the site before the 
Norman conquest. It may, indeed, be said that the existing 
remains illustrate and to a certain extent confirm almost every 
statement relating to the buildings made by the early chroniclers 
of the abbey, and indicate the soundness of the topographical 
traditions on which they relied. 

This being the case, it will be convenient, before describing 
the actual results of the excavations, to give a short précis of the 
contemporary or traditional information afforded by the chro- 
niclers. The major part of this information is to be found in the 
thirteenth-century recension of William of Malmesbury’s ‘ De 
Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesiae’, but further information 
is provided by the same author’s ‘ Life of St. Dunstan’ and other 
sources. 

The earliest church on the site was the Vetusta Ecclesia, a 
wattled church of unknown antiquity which was covered with 
boarding and lead by St. Paulinus, after his flight from North- 
umbria (633). It had a pavement of polished stone in which 
were stones designedly interlaid with triangles and squares and 
set with lead; it also contained various memorials of saints and 
other distinguished persons. 

This church undoubtedly survived until the great fire of 
1184, its traditional dedication by Christ himself to his Virgin 
Mother preserving it from any attempt at rebuilding. The 
same cause led to its immediate rebuilding after the fire, on 
the same site and of nearly the same dimensions (60 ft. by 
26 ft.), according to all accounts, as its predecessor. The 
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. existing chapel of St. Mary may thus, if we follow the tradition, 
be taken to represent the plan and position of the Vetusta 
Ecclesia. 

The next church, in point of date, is that connected tradi- 
tionally with twelve anchorites who came from the north 
shortly before St. Patrick’s visit in 433. It is recorded that 
this church was of stone, was dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and stood to the east* of the Vetusta Ecclesia. 

The next church is connected with St. David (d. 546), who 
learning by a vision of the divine consecration of the old church 
built another to the east of it and consecrated it himself. It 
was described on the pillar, set up to the north-east of 
St. Mary’s chapel, as in the form of a chancel on the east side 
of the early church. This pillar was originally set up to mark 
the junction of the old church with this added chancel. 

The fourth church was built by Ine, King of Wessex (689- 
728), in honour of the Saviour, St. Peter and St. Paul, for the 
soul of his brother Mules. It nearly adjoined the old church 
on the east, the two being connected by a passage or entry. 
Ine’s church was subsequently enlarged by St. Dunstan, who was 
abbot 940-57 ; he is stated to have ‘ greatly enlarged it, adding 
a tower, and to make its width square with its length he added 
aisles or porticus as they call them’. 

St. Dunstan built also the fifth church, which stood to the 
west of the old church, and was dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist. 

Of these statements, those relating to the position of Ine’s 
church and the Vetusta Ecclesia, Dunstan’s additions, and 
Dunstan’s chapel of St. John the Baptist, are on the, direct 
authority of William of Malmesbury, who, in all probability, 
saw all of them standing. He reports the repair of the Vetusta 
Ecclesia as by tradition of the elders, and the statements as to 
the church of St. David and that of the twelve hermits, though 
perhaps not mentioned by William himself, may be ascribed to 
the same source. 

Thus, while the ascription of the various buildings to 
St. Paulinus, St. David, and the twelve hermits are of no great 
authority, there is no particular reason to doubt the topographi- 
cal tradition, that is to say the former existence of such buildings 
and their relative positions. 

Let us now turn to the actual results of the excavations. It 

* The actual record implies that this church was between the Vetusta 


Ecclesia and Ine’s church ; this, however, is disproved by Malmesbury’s statement 
that Ine’s church was an annexe to the Vetusta Ecclesia. 
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will be remembered that last year’s excavations established the 
position of the eastern part of Ine’s church with its porticus 
and a rebuilt chancel of later date which was distinguished by 
the use of a mauve-coloured mortar. A square addition to the 
east, with massive walls and enclosing an earlier crypt, was 
assigned with every probability to Dunstan, who apparently 
filled in the crypt, having collected the bones of those buried 
there and placed them together in a large stone coffin, which he 
deposited in the middle of the former staircase leading down to 
the crypt. 

This year the story of Dunstan’s additions has been com- 
pleted by the discovery of the east and west walls of two 
buildings to the north and south of the main building repre- 
senting without doubt the aisles or porticus of Malmesbury’s 
account. ‘These walls were traced up to the foundations of 
the aisle walls of the medieval nave but not beyond them, so 
that there can be no doubt that the terminal walls lay under 
these aisle walls and were destroyed when the medieval nave 
was built. The recorded burials in the Saxon church show 
that the north porticus was dedicated to St. John the Baptist 
and the other to St. Andrew. The strict words of Malmesbury’s 
record would also seem to imply that the central building was 
actually the base of the tower which he added, thereby enlarg- 
ing the building. 

Excavations were also undertaken to the west of the west 
wall of the medieval north aisle to obtain, if possible, some 
evidence of the western termination of Ine’s church. The 
foundations here uncovered showed an angle immediately 
west of the aisle foundation, the north and south wall running 
under the Galilee, and also a wall extending westwards and just 
outside the line of the Galilee buttresses; this foundation was 
parallel to the walls of St. Mary’s chapel, which has a slight axial 
divergence from the axis of the main church. This line of wall- 
ing was traced westwards as far as the western buttress of the 
Galilee, beyond which point it had been destroyed by modern 
underpinning and excavation. Near its western termination was 
a large patch of pavement extending over the wall which seemed 
to imply an entrance at this point. These walls were of curious 
construction, being built in a trench which was filled for a foot 
or so with mortar and small stones, below the actual beginning 
of the stone wall. The mortar employed was of the same 
mauve colour as that used in the rebuilding of Ine’s chancel, and 
the constructions were presumably of the same date; that is to 
say, between the periods of Ine and Dunstan. 
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During the excavations of 1911, Mr. Bligh Bond recorded 
the discovery of certain foundations at the corresponding point 
at the west end of the south aisle of the medieval church. 
These were at a low level and he provisionally identified them 
with a certain chapel of the Holy Sepulchre which is known to 
have existed near this point. Apart from the fact that, for a 
chapel, they are quite unreasonable, the north-and-south and 
the east-and-west lines equate exactly with the foundations just 
described on the north side of the Galilee, the only difference 
being the greater projection of the eastern apartment. We 
are then justified in considering these foundations as belonging 
to the same scheme as the recently discovered walls on the north. 

Let us then see to what conclusions these discoveries will 
lead. It may be reasonably concluded that the north-and- 
south line represents the line of the western termination of 
Ine’s church, and setting this out on plan it will be seen that 
the resultant nave of Ine’s church assumes precisely those pro- 
portions which are familar to us from the rather earlier churches 
of the Kentish group, Canterbury, Reculver, Rochester, etc., 
from which it was no doubt copied. The resultant total length 
of Ine’s church with Dunstan’s additions would be 89 ft., 
which compared to the total width of Dunstan’s additions 
(about 85 ft.) is sufficiently near to justify Malmesbury’s 
statement that Dunstan made the church as broad as it was 
long. 

It remains only to consider the lines of foundation extending 
westwards from the supposed west line of Ine’s church. These, 
if they extended as far as the east end of the Vetusta Ecclesia, 
would enclose an area about 40 ft. square. The records would 
lead us to suppose that the middle of this space was occupied 
by St. David’s chapel of St. Mary, serving as a chancel to the 
Vetusta Ecclesia. There is no reason to suppose that this build- 
ing was not standing, 150 years after its supposed erection, 
when Ine built his church, or indeed that it did not survive to 
share the fate of the Vetusta Ecclesia itself in the fire of 1184. 
Its presence provides a convincing explanation of the gap 
between Ine’s church and the Vetusta Ecclesia with which it was 
connected by a narthex and porticus which, judging by the 
mortar, were added or rebuilt in the period between Ine and 
Dunstan. No actual remains of this church or of the Vetusta 
Ecclesia itself will ever be found, as all trace of them was finally 
destroyed when Abbot Bere excavated the crypt under St. 
Mary’s chapel and the west part of the Galilee, early in the 
sixteenth century. 
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We have thus found remains of Ine’s church with its porticus 
probably after the Kentish fashion, short and overlapping the 
chancel and nave; of the rebuilding of Ine’s chancel, the 
western extension of his porticus and the rebuilding or addition 
of porticus to St. David’s chancel, and finally the nearly com- 
plete plan of the additions of St. Dunstan. 

There remains only one unidentified building as revealed by 
the excavations—the little crypt pre-existing and now under- 
lying the main addition of St. Dunstan—and one unidentified, as 
recorded by the chroniclers—the chapel ascribed to the twelve 
hermits. 

That these two buildings were identical is by no means im- 
probable ; the hermits’ chapel was built of stone and lay to the 
east of St. David’s chapel; so far the accounts tally with the 
remains. It is possible that when Dunstan collected the bones 
and buried them in the great sarcophagus found last year, these 
unknown bones were popularly associated with the twelve 
hermits. If so, an unreliable tradition again represents a topo- 
graphical fact. 

The position of the Saxon cloister has not yet been identified. 
It certainly lay on the south of the church and King Edgar 
was first buried in the chapter-house, by the door which led 
to the church, that same door, no doubt, by which the monks 
fled to the church when pursued by the archers of the first 
Norman abbot Turstin. Some further investigation remains 
also to be done on the south side of the church before the 
investigation of the site of the Saxon buildings is complete. 
After this it is hoped to investigate the remains of the Norman 
churches of Turstin and Herluin, which no doubt extend well to 
the east of the limit of the present excavations. 
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The Bronze Age Pit at Swanwick, Hants. 
Further Finds 


By Charles F. Fox, F.S.A. 


On July 4, 1928, I had an urgent message to call at the 
Bursledon Brick Co’s. works as the men were again working on 
the site described in the Yournal,’ which they had abandoned 
in October 1927 for another sector of the clay pits, and had 
found evidence of a deeper shaft. 

As recorded in my previous paper, the pit bottom was appa- 
rently reached at 17 ft. level at the immediate junction of the 
blue clay: the rounding off of the pit floor and the solid un- 
disturbed clay for some two feet inwards precluded the proba- 
bility of any extension downwards, in addition the foreman and 
his experienced staff were convinced that the bottom had been 
reached. 

I do, however, regret that further investigation was not 
then carried out. It would have entailed extensive removal of 
the existing ‘ bench’, which would not have accorded with the 
system at these clay pits, but it is only right to state that if 
possible discoveries had been in prospect, every facility would 
have been given me to continue the research. The above 
explanation of the abandonment of the site, now shown to be 
premature, appears to me to be desirable. 

On my inspection I found that the workmen had, in cuttin 
down to a lower ‘bench’, exposed the face of a narrow shaft 
3 ft. 10 in. diameter below and on the north side of the old pit. 
This I had cleared out to a depth of 64 ft., making the full 
depth of the pit from the surface 24 ft. 

Up through the true centre of the newly discovered shaft 
with its butt on the floor was found an oak post, undressed, 
with bark attached, 5 ft. in height, with a uniform diameter of 
8 in., perfectly perpendicular and apparently fixed in position 
by a cone of clay, proving that it had been carefully placed for 
a definite purpose and not thrown in haphazard with the 
infilling ; moreover, the cone of clay differed in a measure 
from that of the infilling, being more of the nature of the parent 
bed or matrix. 

The post was so well preserved that it showed no breakage 
until the filling of the pit around it was removed, when it broke 


* Antiq. Fournal, vol. viii, no. 3, pp. 331-9. 
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off in short lengths of approximately a foot long. I was unable 
to discover how the post had been cut off at the top, beyond the 
fact that the end was not jagged. 

The clay infilling was of a totally different character and con- 
sistency from that of the top 17} ft. section; it was of such 


— PULLING OF — — 


Two sections of the pit: A parallel to the working face of the clay-pits ; 
B at right angles thereto. 


tenacity that the graff in ordinary use by clay-diggers was use- 
less, the only means of clearing it out being with pick, when it 
fell away from the pit wall in masses of } cwt. or so. 

Of a darker blue colour than that of the parent bed it gave out 
a strong odour which I could only liken to the ‘roke’ off river 
marshlands on sultry nights, the workmen informing me that 
~ their first tapping the shaft ‘it stank enough to knock you 

own’. 

That the clay infilling was not from the parent beds is sup- 
ported by the foreman, Mr. Watts, and his staff, some of whom 
had worked on the clayfields for thirty years and could not 
identify it with any found over the extensive area already worked. 
I have since traced it to the characteristic aluminous clay which 
cover the marshes or saltings, through which the tidal Hamble 
river runs, some 600 yards distant. Our local Secretary, 
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Dr. J. P. Williams-Freeman, visited the site a few days after I had 
the shaft cleared out, and he was disposed to attribute the odour 
to marsh gas, which strengthens in a measure my contention of 
marsh or river mud origin. 

,The clay walls of the shaft presented an extraordinary ap- 
pearance ; from top to bottom they were covered with a lining 
of dark brown bituminous-looking matter from one-eighth to 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness, upon which a fibrous 
vegetable growth (now dead) had found a suitable soil for 
intense productivity—this peculiarity was noticeable on the 
bottom extending to the cone supporting the post, but not 
under it. As the pit dried from exposure to the sun, the lining, 
which I could only liken in appearance to the bark of an aged 
oak, or Scots pine when shedding its outer coat, was inclined to 
peel away from its clay matrix. 

I found nothing save two fractured flint pot-boilers in the 
infilling, but I could not wash this down for closer scrutiny as 
there were no appliances or water at the pit head for so big an 
undertaking. 

One curious find was a quantity of small stick-wood situated 
in one spot on the margin of the clay infilling, which may have 
been the remains of a broken basket or, on the other hand, 
brushwood. I am of opinion it was a basket, otherwise the 
fragments would have been more generally distributed. 

I made careful search for tine or tool marks in the clay walls, 
hoping for evidence as to the means adopted for excavating. 
These might well have been obliterated by the digger working 
within the narrow limit of 3 ft. 10 in., but even below the level 
of his loin-rub no such marks were seen. 

The illustration shows on a scale one-half of that of the 
original plan (vol. viii, p. 333) two complete sections of the 
pit, one at right angles to the other, the second indicates the 
eccentricity of the lower shaft in relation to the upper. 

It seemed a necessary preliminary to any inquiry into the 
purpose of this pit, that the black deposit should be sub- 
jected to chemical analysis, and I am grateful to Professor 
Arnall and Mr. T. Lewis of the Technical School, Cardiff, for 
their illuminating report on the material submitted to them: 
it is printed below in an abbreviated form. 

The evidence points to the deposit having been mammalian 
blood subjected to heat, although I should point out that the 
oak post showed no signs of charring ; in addition it had a thin 
layer of the same deposit covering its entire length. 

The peculiar character of this pit seems to justify its removal 
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from the category of ‘refuse pits’: a theory as to its signifi- 
cance should perhaps await the discovery of similar examples. 
Any explanation must cover not only the appearances here 
recorded, but also the evidence of careful and formal infilling 
(charcoal and loomweight zones) recorded in my previous 
aper. 

‘ My thanks are again due to Mr. R. C. Ashby, Director of 
the Bursledon Brick Co., for granting me every facility for 
research, also to the foreman and diggers at the pithead for 
very valuable assistance ; to my son who visited the pit before 
its final destruction, for advice in obtaining analysis of the 
deposits, etc. 


APPENDIX 


Examination of brown material lining Bronze Age pit at 
Swanwick, Hampshire 


By Francis Arnaut, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.1.C., and Tuomas Lewis, Ph.C. 


THE material submitted was brownish-black in colour and freely inter- 
spersed with foreign material, particularly clay and the dead roots of 
vegetable growth. 

Before any examination could be made, a perfect separation of these 
was necessary. The material, after separating as far as possible mechani- 
cally by hand, was finely powdered in an agate mortar and suspended in 
carbon tetrachloride, a liquid of density approximately 1-5. All matter 
of vegetable origin was thus removed by flotation. The residue was 
then similarly treated with a mixture of di-chlorbenzene and bromoform, 
on which the admixed clay floated whilst the brown material remained 
asa sediment. ‘This was carefully washed and dried. 

Quantitative analyses of this material showed it to be essentially a mix- 
ture of silicates of iron, aluminium, calcium, and magnesium, the iron 
predominating. There were also present very small quantities of 
phosphates and nitrogen compounds. ‘The surrounding clay contained 
a relatively smaller quantity of calcium and neither nitrogen nor phos- 
phorus. Clay is, of course, mainly aluminium silicate with iron as 
a common impurity. ‘The presence of phosphorus and nitrogen in the 
material points to an organic origin. 

In appearance the deposit itself showed a stratified structure and had 
apparently at some time been fused, and we suggest that the material 
originated in the successive burning of such matter as blood on the sides 
of the clay pit. It is quite reasonable that if used for trapping animals, 
the smell of the putrefying blood and matter should be destroyed before 
the pit could be used again, and the only method of so doing in this age 
was by burning with fire. It is interesting to note that the substances 
present, namely iron, calcium, and magnesium, are the mineral constitu- 
ents of the blood. ‘There was no trace of animal cell visible under the 
microscope ; naturally this would have all been destroyed by burning. 
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Further Notes on English Alabaster Carvings 
By W. L. Hirpsurey, F.S.A. 


Tue Musée du Louvre has lately received as a gift from the 
City of Paris—in whose historical museum, the Carnavalet, 
they had been preserved—five English alabaster reliefs: a 
‘Betrayal’, complete, but with a weathered surface; a fine 
‘Christ led to Judgement’; a fragmentary ‘Christ before 
Pilate’ ; a ‘ Naming of St. John’; and a ‘ St. Michael and the 
Blessed Virgin ’. 

The table of Christ led to Judgement, shown in fig. 1," belongs 
to a group—distinguished because of its strong characterizations 
and, to some extent, the sharpness of its sculpture—of which 
there seem to be only a small proportion of examples,’ and it is 
further notable for the comparative rarity of its subject. 

In Ant. Fourn., viii, 58 segg.and pl. xvi, I have dealt at length 
with an unusual representation of the Naming of St. John. 
The Louvre’s new table, shown in fig. 2," while in some respects 
resembling that representation, differs from it in several im- 
portant features—e. g. the absence of the midwife, the situation 
and the attitude of Joachim, the position of Elisabeth, and the 
insertion of the cradle—thus emphasizing the notable like- 
nesses, to which | called attention, between the Versailles panel 
and a sixteenth-century alabaster which | took to have been 
copied from it. 

The Louvre’s panel of St. Michael, shown in fig. 3," is of 
even greater interest to us, not only because it presents a 
subject which appears but seldom, if at all, in other than 
English medieval art, but because it is, so far as I am aware, 
the only complete alabaster table of that subject which survives. 
1 had counted myself fortunate in obtaining, not long ago, 
another alabaster table—much injured, but at the time the 
most complete known to me (see fig. 4)—of the same curious 
subject, which for seven years I had coveted, after a strange 
mischance had snatched it from my very grasp. The lucky 


* Negative Archives Photographiques, Paris, by courtesy of the Musée du 
Louvre. 

* See, for some of these, [//ustrated Cat. Exhibition English Medieval Alabaster 
Work, London, 1913, nos. 61, 63, 66. 

3 A fragmentary Naming of St. John, at Mulbarton, differing in the disposition 
of its figures from both the Versailles example and the Louvre one, has recently 
been published by Nelson, in Archaeol. Fourn., xxxii, 36 segg. and pl. 1. 
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appearance of the Louvre’s table has spared us the need to 
call upon imagination to give us, on a basis of objects other 
than alabaster carvings, the missing parts of my table. A 
fragment of an alabaster table, showing the Blessed Virgin, 
holding a rosary hanging upon the beam of a balance and so 
weighing it down, and sheltering two small figures under her 
robe," obviously part of a similar representation, is in the 
Cluny Museum. 

The Louvre’s table (fig. 3) shows us St. Michael holding his 
balance, with a small praying figure in one pan and an evil 
figure in the other, and the Blessed Virgin resting her hand 
upon the beam—upon which she has already hung her rosary 
—in opposition to a small demon who by pulling on the other 
pan is striving to lift the pan containing the devout figure. 
Kneeling before Mary, and praying to her, are two little 
naked souls; and sheltering between her right arm and her 
body are two others. In fede of her right foot is a curious 
bag-like object gathered and tied near its top, in height about 
the distance from knee to neck of one of the kneeling souls. 
This object I take—mainly because of the way in which it is 
shown in relation to the ground—to represent a body arising, 
still within its shroud,*? for judgement. A scroll held by 
St. Michael bore a painted inscription which has disappeared. 

The table in my possession so closely resembles the Louvre’s 
table that we are entitled to regard one workshop as the source 
of both; it is, however, reversed in arrangement—as is, too, 
the Cluny fragment—the Virgin appearing with St. Michael 
and the balance to her right. Although lacking—partly be- 
cause of its original design, partly through mutilation—several 
of the peculiarities above mentioned, it has two others especi- 
ally worthy of note: one, foliage-masses resembling rounded- 
ended mallet heads; the other, a curious rayed object—a 
seemingly important detail to which I shall again refer—just 
above the head of one of the sheltered souls. 

It is, I think, a local development that 3 we have to do with in 
the alabasters above referred to. The incident of the weighing 
down of the balance by means of our Lady’s rosary, so as to 
favour the soul under judgement, although fairly abundant in 

* Cf. Nelson, ‘Some-unusual English Alabaster Panels’, in Trans. Hist. Soc. 
Lancs. and Ches., 1917, pl. 1v and pp. 85 seg. 

* Shrouds similarly tied above the head may be seen represented in con- 
temporary English brasses. 

> For a valuable and well-illustrated paper on representations of the weighing 
of the soul, or of a person’s good and bad deeds, see Mary Phillips Perry, ‘On 
the Psychostasis in Christian Art’, Burlington Mag., xxii, 94 5¢79., 209 s¢qq. 
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English art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, seems to 
be rare—if occurring at all—in Continental art. An example 
of it occurs at Lenham church, in Kent;* a drawing ‘ From 
two wall-paintings, both done in the fourteenth century, one 
in Islip church, the other in the neighbouring church of 
Beckley, Oxon ’,’ shows the same thing; so does, seemingly, a 
fifteenth-century painting in Catherington church, Hampshire ; 3 
and it seems probable that in the original state—before ‘ restora- 
tion ’—of the well-known painting of St. Michael weighing 
souls, at South Leigh, Oxfordshire,* the Virgin’s rosary was 
shown hanging on the beam of the balance, instead of just 
behind it as now. Again, a fragment of fifteenth-century glass, 
possibly from Chester Cathedral, in Dr. Nelson’s collection,? 
displays a devout figure in the scale of a balance over whose 
beam hangs a rosary. 

Often the Blessed Virgin is to be seen, in medieval repre- 
sentations of the Last Judgement, pleading with the Great Judge 
for those who in their lives have venerated her; less often she 
is shown as acting directly, for the rescue of their souls, by 
weighing down the beam of St. Michael’s balance, either by 
pressing down upon it with her hand® or by casting upon it 
something belonging to her. The article most commonly serving 
her, in medieval English art, to overweight the balance is the 
rosary, an object peculiarly appropriate, for not only is it a 
symbol of those prayers which should bring a sinful soul safely 
through all difficulties,’ but also ‘ by her rosary . . . the spotless 
Mary reminds her Lord... of His birth, His death, His 
rising from the grave, His going up to heaven, she beseeches 
him through all and each of these mysterious doings of His 
love toward His creature man, to forgive that poor soul its 


* Cf. Archaeol. Fourn., i, 270, and ii, 73. 

* Cf. D. Rock, The Church of our Fathers, London, 1852, iii, part 1, 196 
(1905 edit., iii, 160). 

3 Cf. a line-drawing given by T. Borenius and E. W. Tristram, English 
Medieval Painting, Florence and Paris, 1927, 38; the drawing does not make 
quite clear whether the rosary is upon, or only near to, the balance. 

4 Cf. Perry, op. cit., pl. 1,0; F. Bond, Dedications of English Churches, 1914, 
35; Nelson, ‘Some unusual . . . Panels’, pl. v. 

5 Nelson, ‘Some unusual . .. Panels’, pl. v and p. 86. 

® Cf. The Golden Legend’s story in the chapter on “The Assumption of our Lady’. 

7 Perry, in speaking (0p. cit., 215) of the South Leigh painting (in which the 
rosary now appears just ehind the beam, cf. supra), says that the rosary is held 
toward the soul in the balance ‘as if to show that through the use of the devotions 
of the rosary the good outweighed the evil ’. 

® Rock, op. cit., 198 (1905 edit., 161 segq.). 
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I am inclined to think that the scenes—of which we have had 
examples in painting and in glass, as well as in sculptured 
alabaster—representing the Blessed Virgin as using her rosary 
in a material way for the salvation of souls are of Dominican ori- 
gin. In those scenes the importance of the rosary seems so 
especially to be emphasized that, if we recall that the Devotion 
of the Rosary, invented by a Breton Dominican and launched 
by German Dominicans, is essentially Dominican,’ we may well 
assume such an origin. While the Dominicans quite com- 
monly represented souls sheltering within the Virgin’s mantle, 
its presence here is at best only corroboratory evidence, since 
several other religious orders also did it.2 The star, above the 
head of one of the sheltering souls, in the panel of fig. 3 is, 1 
think, more valid evidence, for I take it to be the emblem of 
St. Dominic; but even here we cannot be entirely certain of 
our ground, for a star is—although I do not recall having seen 
it used in that connexion on English alabasters—for several 
reasons > an emblem of the Virgin Mary herself, and we may 
occasionally see it, seemingly so used, in something like the posi- 
tion it occupies here.t The representations of the rosary on 
our alabasters appear to be comparatively early ones, for they 
seem to have been carved during, or close to, the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century, and we are told5 that the rosary 
was not shown on monuments before that period. 

The figure of St. Michael shown in fig. 5 ° is, I think, almost 
certainly English, although it has been claimed as Catalan. Its 
resemblance to the St. Michael? described in Ant. Fourn., iii, 
26 seqq., is very marked, and it has various details which seem 
to me to indicate an English origin.’ It is at Sampedor, 


* Cf. Paul Perdrizet, La Vierge de la Miséricorde, Paris, 1908, 94 (in chap. on 
‘La Vierge et les Confréries du Rosaire’). 

* Cf. ibid., chap. on ‘La Vierge au Manteau et les Confréries’. 

3 Cf. Yrjé Hirn, The Sacred Shrine, London, 1912, 465. 

4 e.g. on the edge of her mantle, within which souls are sheltering, in a 
painting in the Servite Church at Sienna; cf. Perdrizet, op. cit., pl. v. 

5 Cf. ibid., 93. 

° Photo (neg. no. C 36869) of Arxiv ‘ Mas’, Barcelona. 

7 It should be recalled, in this connexion, that this figure appears to have been 
brought to Paris from somewhere in Spain. 

* Although I have not seen the object itself, I suspect that some small altera- 
tions (or ‘ restorations”) were made before it was photographed. It seems 
to be a product of the same school as the fine St. George group, described by 
Nelson in Archaeol. Fourn., \xxxiii, 44 (with pl. 1x), said (see Benoit Oppenheim’s 
Originalbildwerke in Holz Stein Elfenbein usw. aus der Sammlung Benoit Oppen- 
heim Berlin, Supp., Leipzig, 1911, pl. 79) to have come from a church at 
Quejano, Province of Bilbao. 
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Catalonia, and has served as basis for a curious proceeding. A 
plaster cast,’ including some small restorations, having been 
made from it, the wings, the feathers, and certain other details 
were removed from this and were replaced by a representation 
of armour, and the resulting ‘St. George’ was set up in one of 
the municipal buildings of Barcelona. 
In Ant. Fourn., viii, 1 published (fig. 1 of pl. x1v and p. 54) 

a table, of the embattled type, representing the Annunciation of 
our Lady, which appeared to be of earlier make than either of 
the other tables of the same type and subject which had 
previously been recorded.* Such embattled panels, forming 
Prior’s ‘Class 11’ and provisionally assigned by him to the 
period 1380-1420,’ succeeded his ‘Class 1’, comprising the 
earliest of the industrially-produced English alabaster tables, 
proyisionally dated by him about 1340-80.* In fig. 6 is shown 
a table of the same uncommon pattern as the embattled one 
above referred to, but of earlier date as indicated by its moulded 
edges and by the general style of its sculpture. Although 
this is the only complete Annunciation table of this period 
known to me, there is in the British Museum a fragment of a 
table of the kind, found at Kettlebaston.5 Our panel so re- 
sembles this fragment in style and workmanship that we may, 
I think, attribute both to the same school, if not to the same 
workshop. The relationship between the two pieces is further 
evidenced by the close resemblance between the peculiar pro- 
jection in our panel, upon which stands Gabriel, and the one 
upon which kneels the Blessed Virgin in a Kettlebaston frag- 
ment showing her Coronation. The form of Gabriel’s wings 
in the present panel is very unusual. The panel, when 
obtained, was covered with modern paint; when this had been 
removed, some traces of the original colouring appeared, includ- 
ing, on the scroll above our .Lady, parts of the Salutation. 
Although cracked and repaired, the panel is without restorations. 

Fig. 7 shows a table (H. 174 in., W. 124 in.) of the Corona- 
tion of our Lady, unusual in that the Third Person of the 
Trinity is—like the First and the Second—shown in human 
form, instead of as a dove. Except for this, the general 
pattern ° is a fairly common one. 

* A similar cast is in the Barcelona Municipal Museum. 

* Cf. Nelson, ‘ English Alabasters of the Embattled Type’, in Archaco/. Fourn., 
Ixxv (1918), 316 and pl. mr. Cf. Cat. cit., 29 segg. Tbid., 26 segq. 

5 Cf. Nelson, ‘ Earliest Type of English Alabaster Panel Carvings’, in Archaeol. 


Fourn., \xxvi (1919), pl. 1 and pp. 85 seg. 
° Cf., for an example, the table at Kermaria (Calvados), given by Prior and 
Gardner, Medieval Figure-Sculpture in England, Cambridge, 1912, fig. 579. 
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The Flagellation table’ (H. 17} in., W. 10§ in.) shown in 
fig. 8 differs from most alabaster presentations of this quite 
common subject, although it resembles them in its general 
pattern. An unusual—but, I believe, not unique—feature of 
it is the IHC on the base of the column, seemingly part of the 
original design and not a later addition.” The sparing applica- 
tion of colour is somewhat uncommon, but not unparalleled, 
in English alabasters ; the present visible colouring consists of 
modern gold paint which gives the impression of having been 
applied only over surfaces formerly painted. 

The image-panel of St. Catherine (H. 16 in.) shown in fig. 9, 
formerly in the Musée van Stolk,? at Haarlem, is unusual in 
that the wheel which serves as her emblem is small and is set at 
the top of a short post, held by her in addition to the great 
sword of her beheading. This panel is very similar—excepting 
for a change of right to left and vice versa—to a terminal panel 
(with the head, now crownless, restored ?) from Hélar Church.‘ 

Fig. 105 shows a table of the Martyrdom of St. Laurence, of 
about the usual dimensions, in the Cloisters. branch of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The Saint lies upon 
his ‘bed of iron’ held ‘ with forks of iron’, and with burning 
coals, blown into flame by a man with a pair of bellows, 
beneath him.® The damaged carving and the greatly weathered 
surface of this interesting piece are greatly to be deplored, for 
it is, so far as I know, with but one exception’ the only 
medieval English alabaster carving of its subject. 


The Coronation, in the Virgin retable, at Montréal (cf. idid., fig. 536; J//. Cat. 
.. . Alabaster Work, pl. v1; Biver, ‘Some Examples of English Alabaster Tables 
in France’, in Archaeol. Fourn., \xvii [1910], pl. 1), and the one of the church 
of Tervueren (Brabant), (cf. J. Destrée’s ‘Sculptures en albatre de Nottingham’, 
in Ann. de la Soc. d’ Archéol. de Bruxelles, xxiii [1909], fig. 8), although they 
show all Three Persons in human form, lack the angels of the present example. 

* The upper left-hand corner, including the handle of the scourge and the 
hands, has been restored in plaster. 

* In order to permit this the better to be examined, the paint covering it has 
been removed, as may be seen in the photograph. 

3 Dispersed (auction, Frederik Miller & Co.) at Amsterdam, in May 1928. 
The St. Catherine was no. 148 of the Sale Catalogue. 

* Cf. Nelson, ‘ English Medieval Alabaster Carvings in Iceland and Denmark ’, 
in Archaeol. Fourn., \xxvii, pl. u. 

5 Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 

° Cf. the account in Caxton’s The Golden Legend, ‘Of S. Laurence the 
glorious Martyr’. 

7 The lower part of a panel, similarly indicating—by a detail probably borrowed 
from some mystery-play—what thirsty work was that of his executioners, in the 
—_ at Llanteglos-by-Fowey; cf. Nelson in Archaeol. Fourn., \xxxiii, 43 and 
pl. vin. 
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Image-panels of St. Laurence occur. There is one in the 
well-known retable at Montréal;* and another, very similar 
and—-since its dimensions are 163 in. by 5 in.—almost certainly 
from a similar retable, in my own collection. On these image- 
panels he is shown clothed as a deacon; and in the Montréal 
retable his likeness is fittingly balanced by that of another 
martyred deacon, St.Stephen. It is St.Stephen who is represented 
also on the image-panel (H .143in., W. 53 in.) of fig. 11, but the 
sculptor has in this case shown three of the stones serving, as 
usual, as his emblem in the form of hexagonal prisms with ir- 

regularly pyramidal ends, closely similar in 
shape to the loaves held by St. Philip in the 
image reproduced in Ant. Fourn., iv, pl. u 
(cf. ibid., 375); the smaller stone in the 
crown of the head indicates clearly that the 
figure represents Stephen, not Philip. 

It seems most probable that the carver 
of this image-panel ignorantly represented 
as loaves what should have been shown as 
stones. There seems also, however, to be 

Fic. 11 a. a possibility that, as St. Philip has not in- 
frequently been confused with the Philip 
who was, like St. Stephen, one of the original seven deacons,’ 
and as it has been believed that the early deacons had as one of 
their duties the distribution of alms, the figure may represent 
St. Stephen carrying loaves of bread as well as the stones of 
his martyrdom. On the back of the panel is the mark shown in 
fig. 11a. None of the panel’s original applied colouring is 
visible; the present colouring is modern paint. 

The image-panel, representing St. Sebastian, shown in fig. 12, 
although apparently lacking noteworthy iconographic charac- 
teristics, deserves reproduction here because of the rarity of its 
subject in English alabaster. 

An interesting panel, retaining most of its original colouring 
but from which the top unfortunately has been broken away, 
is shown in fig. 13. It represents the Incredulity of St. Thomas, 
and seems, because of its form and dimensions, clearly to have 
been part of an alabaster retable. Its subject was, | think, not 
a very common one amongst the alabastermen. I know of one 
example in the Coimbra Museum ;‘ and another in Hacheston 


* Cf. footnote 6 on p. 38 supra. 

* Cf. Catholic Encyclo., s.v. ‘ Philip, Saint, Apostle’. 

3 A tall panel of St. Sebastian with a saint in armour (called St. Adrian) is in 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 4 Cf. Ant. Fourn., vi, 307. 
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church, Suffolk, reported* by the Rev.G. M. Benton, in which 
St. Thomas holds the book of Gospels in his right hand, while 
his ‘left hand is thrust into the sacred side, the arm being sup- 
ported by our Lord’. The present panel is a narrow one, such 
as was commonly set at either end of a triptych formed of ala- 
baster panels, and its pattern so closely resembles the pattern, 
but reversed, of certain representations—such as the one 
shown in Ant. Fourn., viii, pl. xv—of Christ appearing to the 
Magdalene, that we might well suppose it to have been one end- 
panel of a retable whose other end-panel showed the ‘ Noli me 
tangere’. The similarity of the subjects, too, suggests the 
possibility that they might have been shown as pendants to 
each other. Against this idea, however, is a retable at Ecaque- 
lon (Calvados), in which an Appearance to the Magdalene, 
very like the one above referred to, excepting that it is re- 
versed (i.e. with the woman at our Lord’s right), is balanced 
by a similarly narrow panel of the Agony in the Garden.* The 
present panel is, in arrangement, so like the panel at Ecaquelon 
that we may reasonably suppose that the alabasterman who 
made it used one model, with the necessary modifications, for 
either subject. 

A panel (H. 172 in., W. 93 in.) of St. John preaching, a 
subject but seldom to be found in English alabaster, is re- 
produced in fig. 14. The saint, who wears—as commonly in 
English alabasters—his camel-skin, holds a book upon which 
kneels the Lamb of God, and lifts his right hand in exhorta- 
tion. About him are three men—one of them with a book, 
another with a rosary—and two women. Lions, one of them 
a cub, are at either side of the group, and in the background 
are trees upon which are birds, to mark the wilderness in 
which he exercised his ministry. ‘The pad-like foliage of the 
trees, and the manner in which the birds are represented, 
connect this table very closely with the group portraying the 
‘Signs of the Last Judgement’, of which five existing panels 
have been reported.3 In St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, is 
part of a panel—from a St. John reredos, of which there are 
two other panels—which resembles in various iconographic 
details the panel of fig. 14, and of which the pad-like foliage 
is also a feature, whose origin in the locality, or even in the 
workshop, wherein were produced our panel and the panels 


* Ibid., ii, 147. * Cf. Biver, op. cit., pls. 11, Iv. 

3 Cf. Nelson, ‘A Doom Reredos’, in Trams. Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., 
1918, 67 segg. 

* Cf. Nelson, Archaeol. Fourn., \xxxii, 37, and pl. x11. 
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of the ‘Signs’ set, seems to be indicated. On the back are 
nine lines seemingly intended to be approximately straight and 
parallel with each other, presumably indicating where the panel 
was to be placed in its altarpiece. 

Fig. 15 shows a very unusual type of Crucifixion table (H. 
182 in., W. 10} in.), a symbolic form in which the Blessed 
Virgin and St. John are larger than the Crucifix and stand at 
either side of the Cross, while angels holding chalices catch the 
Holy Blood. When obtained, the missing portions had been 
replaced by quite plausible attempts at ‘ restoration ’ in a white 
alabaster of another quality, whose surface had been treated to 
make it look old. A complete example of the same type and 
probably from the same workshop, differing from the above in 
its approaches to ‘ realism’ (i. e. in the inclusion of the crucified 
thieves and in the larger Crucifix), as well as in certain minor 
details, sold at auction lately in Marseilles, is shown in fig. 16." 

The English alabaster carvings to be noted below have 
(excepting the Scartho pieces) not, so far as I know, been 
reported in published matter dealing mainly with medieval 
English alabaster work. 

Three tables, showing the Annunciation, the Nativity, and 
the Adoration of the Kings, and a number of fragments of an 
Assumption and a Coronation, and of terminal image-panels of 
St. John Baptist and St. John Evangelist, were recently exca- 
vated at Scartho, near Grimsby.” The tables appear to have 
been of about the usual dimensions. “The surfaces have been 
injured by exposure to burial (and, 1 think, probably also to 
weathering), but parts of the original colouring, especially in 
the case of the Annunciation table, remain. 

Germany, in her museums and in her private collections, 
preserves a considerable number of alabasters of English origin. 
I have described and commented upon some of these in zz. 
Fourn., Vv, 55 seqqg.; a few others, which have since come to my 
notice, are listed below. 

At Cologne, in the Archiepiscopal Diocesan Museum, is an 
image of our Lady holding the Child; and in Dr. Leopold 


Seligmann’s collection, on loan in the Schniitgen Museum, are 


* Reproduced from Cat. of the Coll. de Feu Cloud Massot, sold March 12th 
and 13th, 1929; see no. 160 and pl. xxi. Size given as 55 cms. by 28 cms. 

* The three tables have been the subject of an article in The Grimsby News 
of 1st Feb. 1929, accompanied by reproductions of photographs of them and (on 
a larger scale) of the Annunciation alone. Later, the tables and all the fragments 
recovered were sent to the Victoria and Albert Museum for reconstruction, so 
far as possible, and their study resulted in the discovery of the subjects of the other 
four panels. 
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an image of the same subject,’ a panel of the Annunciation, and 
a panel of the Coronation of the Virgin. 

At Soest, in the Church of Maria zur Wiese, is a panel 
(about 22? in. high and 13} in. wide) of the Blessed Trinity 
beneath an embattled canopy.” The image closely resembles in 
attitude and in details the image shown in fig. 4 of my article 
above referred to.3 

Prince Hohenzollern’s collection, at Sigmaringen, contained 
a St. John’s Head table‘ having the head in a dish upheld 
by two angels.° 

In the Hubert Wilm Collection, at Munich, is a table of the | 
Resurrection of our Lord (H. about 12} in.).° 

An unusually tall standing figure of St. John, 314 in. high, 
with a flat unworked back, was lately (June, 1928) in the 
possession of a Berlin dealer in antiquities. The saint’s garment, 
which seems to be of one piece, covers his head and surrounds 
his face like a hood. He points to arimmed disc—upon which, 
presumably, was painted the Lamb of God—in his left hand. 
All the applied colour has disappeared. 

In my notes of 1925 I referred (p. 61) to the remains of an 
altar-piece at Gross Grénau. These are now in the Thaulow 
Museum, the Provincial Museum, at Kiel. 

In Vienna, the Kunsthistorisches Museum has a table of the 


- Annunciation, of about the usual dimensions, complete except 


for some small and unimportant parts. And in the late Dr. 
Albert Figdor’s collection are three English alabasters—a well- 
known image of the Virgin and Child ;7 a table of the Resur- 


* Cf. E. Liithgen, Rheinische Kunst des Mittelalters aus Kolner Privatbesitz, 
Bonn and Leipzig, 1921, pl. 55. 

> Cf. A. Ludorff, Bau- und Kunstdenkmiler von Westfalen: Kreis Soest, 
Minster i. W., 1905, pl. 100 and p. 130. Unfortunately, neither the picture 
nor the text make clear that this is not a detached image (to which alone the 
above measurements apply) set below a canopy, but analogous objects make me 
fairly certain that we have here to do with a panel. 

3 It should be observed that Nelson, in his ‘ English Alabasters of the Embattled 
Type’, does not mention any embattled Trinity tables. 

* Cf. H. Sprinz, Die Bildwerke der fiirstlich Hohenzollernschen Sammlung 
Sigmaringen, Stuttgart and Zurich, 1925, no. 20. 

5 ‘The greater part of a somewhat similar panel, in the Museum at Orléans, 
has been published by Nelson in Archaeol. Fourn., \xxxii, pl. 1, and p. 33. 

° Cf. J. Baum, Die Sammlung Hubert Wilm in Miinchen, Leipzig, 1929, 
no. 27; also in Cicerone, 1927, 758, fig. 10. 

7 Cf. J. Helbig, La sculpture et les arts plastiques au pays de Lidge, 2nd edit., 
Bruges, 1890, pl. xvi, p, 119; J. Destrée, Aun. Soc. d’ Archéol. de Bruxelles, 
xxiii (1909), 452; J. Baum, in P. Clemen’s Belgische Kunstdenkmiler, i, 1922, 
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rection of our Lord, of a somewhat rare type;* and a narrow 


image-panel of St. George, very similar to the image-panel in 
the St. George triptych at Borbjerg, Jutland,* whose original 
colouring seems—to judge by what appears to bea considerable 
proportion of it still in place—to have been but sparingly 
applied. 

In the museum of Aix-en-Provence are a table of the Entomb- 
ment, a St. John’s Head table, and an image of St. John 
Baptist. 

In the Museum at Dinan are a table of the Adoration of the 
Kings, one of the Flagellation, a St. Catherine, and fragments 
of a Deposition.‘ 

In the Chateau of Kernuz, Finistére, Brittany, isa large table 
of the Blessed Trinity.° 

In the museum at Lille are four tables:° Adoration of the 
Kings; Flagellation ; Resurrection, of the usual type; and a 
Resurrection unusual in that Christ is not—as almost invariably 
on English alabaster tables 7—shown stepping upon one of the 
four soldiers, and in its manner of representing the foliage by 
flattish pear-shaped objects.* 

At Nantes, in the Musée Dobrée, in the ‘ Chapel’ arranged 
for the exhibition of the gold casket made to contain the heart 
of Anne of Brittany, are two groups of tables :— 

1. Nine tables? from a Passion retable, purchased at Nantes 
and probably from some church in the same Département. They 
are unusually large and are mostly in fine condition. Although 
rather late in style, they are very well executed, and their person- 
ages are strongly characterized. Their subjects are: Agony in 

* Cf. Ant. Fourn., viii, 58. 

* Cf. Nelson, ‘ English Medieval Alabaster Carvings in Iceland and Denmark’, 
in Archaeol. Fourn., xxvii (1920), pl. vil, and p. 199. 

3 Reported by Mr. C.C. Oman. The St. John’s Head is described in H. 
Gibert’s Le Musée d’ dix, part 1, Aix, 1882, under no. 605. 

4 Reported by Mr. Oman. 

5 Cf. P. Gruyer, Les Saints Bretons (in series ‘ Les Visites d’Art’), Paris, 1923, 
36. On pp. 28 seg. of this book are excellent photographs of the panels represent- 
ing the Annunciation and Adoration of the Kings, of the set at Roscoff Church, 
Finistére. 

® Of these, the Adoration and one of the tables of the Resurrection are cited 
(nos. 38 and 39 respectively) in the Catalogue of the ‘Donation Ozenfant’, 
Lille, 1894. 

7 Cf. Ant. Fourn., iii, 35 

§ As on the tables representing the Baptist Preaching and the Burial of the 
Baptist’s Head, in the Marienkirche, Danzig ; cf. Nelson, ‘ English Alabasters of 
the Embattled Type’, pls. xxvii, xx. 

9 Nos. 159-67 inclusive, in P. Lisle de Dréneuc’s large Catalogue du Musée 
Dobrée, Nantes, 1906. 
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the Garden; Betrayal; Flagellation; Carrying of the Cross ; 
Crucifixion ; Harrowing of Hell; Entombment ; Resurrection ; 
and Appearance of Christ to Mary Magdalene.’ They have been 
set up with the Crucifixion (which is considerably taller than 
the other panels) in the middle and the remainder in two lines, 
one above the other, four tables on either side of the Crucifixion. 

Il. Three tables,’ of less fine workmanship, from another re- 
table: Adoration of the Kings ; Entombment; and Resurrection. 

On a lower floor of the building which houses the Musée 
Dobrée, in the Archaeological Museum, is a table,? of about 
the usual dimensions, representing our Lord crowning the 
Blessed Virgin. 

In the Réhsska Museum, Gothenburg, Sweden, is a table, 
about 21} in. high, representing the Mass of St. Gregory, a 
somewhat rare subject in English alabaster. In design it is 
in several respects similar to the one, of almost exactly the same 
height, forming the central panel of the altarpiece at Montréal.‘ 
It has been broken and repaired, and some small and unimpor- 
tant parts have been restored in plaster. 

Miscellaneous Notes. In the Ant. Fourn., viii, pl. xvi (cf. idid., 
67), I have shown an image-panel of St. Antony of Padua. A 
painting > by Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-98) represents that Saint 
almost exactly as on the alabaster: standing, in Franciscan habit, 
with a rayed flame (approximately circular) in his right hand, 
and a book in his left. 

Pictured on the plate above referred to is an alabaster figure 
of St. Mary Magdalene wearing a crown, in connexion with 
which I have referred (p. 65) to two of the rare representations 
of her crowned. A third crowned representation—Catalan in 
origin and of the fifteenth century, like the one in the Barcelona 
Diocesan Museum—is in the Episcopal Diocesan Museum at 
Vich.® She is seated, holds in her right hand a small cross and 
a rosary, and in her left the usual ointment-box. 


* A note accompanying the list of tables cites a considerable number of other 
similar alabasters (some of which are referred to in these present notes), and gives 
references to accounts of others in France. 

* Cf. Cat... . Dobrée, nos. 168-70 inclusive. 

3 Cat. of Musée Archéologique Nantes, 1907, no. 471. 

4 Cf. footnote 6 on p. 38 supra. Another Mass of St. Gregory is in the 
church at Sideville ; cf. A. Rostand, ‘ Les albatres anglais du xv® siécle en Basse- 
Normandie ’, in Bu//. monumental, \xxxvii (1928), 282. 

5 Cf. P. Vittorino, Antonio di Padova, Milan, 1925, 15. 

® Cf. reproduction of a photograph, in the Lidre @’or del Rosari a Catalunya, 
by V. Serra i Boldt and V. Oliva, Barcelona, 1925, pl. opp. p. 9; or photo. 
no, 320, of the Vich Museum series, issued by Thomas, of Barcelona. 
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Rostro-carinates and Hand-axes 


By J. Morr 


In a paper published in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society (Series B, vol. 209, pp. 329-50, 1920) I 
described the relationship of the rostro-carinate flint implements 
of the East Anglian Pliocene deposits, to the later palaeolithic 
hand-axes, and illustrated my remarks by means of several 
specimens of transitional form found in various parts of this 
country. Since this paper appeared I have examined a large 
number of implements which show, in the clearest manner, the 
above-mentioned relationship, and this is especially the case 
with the two specimens described in this note. 

The rostro-carinate implements were formed, in the great 
majority of cases, by the production of a piece of flint of tabular 
form by flaking from a rounded nodule. This method of flak- 
ing was carried out because of the necessity of producing two 
more or less flat striking-platforms, upon which flake-removing 
blows, needful for the formation of the desired implement, could 
be delivered with precision. These two original striking-plat- 
forms are usually, in part, preserved upon the rostro-carinate 
specimens, and are termed respectively the ventral or lower, 
and the dorsal or upper, planes. 

There is no doubt that the earliest palaeolithic hand-axes are 
the direct descendants, both morphologically and geologically, 
of the rostro-carinates, and the method of manufacture of both 
types proceeded, in its initial stages, on a precisely similar 
plan. That this is the case can be demonstrated by an examina- 
tion of very numerous hand-axes which retain, upon one or other 
of their longer edges, a flattish, flaked area. Such areas have been 
termed ‘lateral platforms’, and their significance has remained 
obscure, but they are in reality the remains of the original 
striking-platforms produced in the first shaping of the raw 
material. 

The specimen illustrated in figs. 1 and 1 a was found by me 
upon the foreshore at West Runton, Norfolk. It is a true 
rostro-carinate, and exhibits the well-known purplish, mahogany- 
brown patination characteristic of the implements and flakes 
from the Stone-Bed beneath the Norwich Crag. This deposit 
is exposed at various places along the north-east coast of 
Norfolk, and the specimen under description was, without much 
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question, derived from it. The implement possesses a large 
flat ventral surface upon which are observable a certain number 
of striations. 

Upon either side of one end of this surface skilful blows 
were delivered resulting in the production of a marked beak- 


Fics. 1, 14. ‘Two views and sections of a rostro-carinate implement 
found upon the fore-shore at West Runton, Norfolk (3) 


Fics. 2, 2. ‘Two views and sections of an early Chelles hand-axe from an 
ancient gravel bed in North-west Suffolk (4) 


like termination, with a prominent keel or carina, to the im- 
plement. A section (a, fig. 1) taken through the beak-like 
portion of the implement is triangular—the base of the triangle 
representing the ventral plane—while the apex represents the 
keel or carina, which, in this area, has taken the place of the 
dorsal plane. On the other hand, a section (3, fig. 1) of the 
specimen towards its posterior end shows clearly the presence of 
the two original planes or striking-platforms more or less intact. 

When an examination is made of the implement illustrated 
in figs. 2 and 2 a, a remarkable similarity to that portrayed 
in figs. 1 and 1 is at once observable. The specimen, which 
forms part of the Ipswich Museum collections, was found in 
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an ancient gravel-bed in north-west Suffolk and is of Early 
Chelles age. It is patinated a bluish colour, and has suffered 
some amount of abrasion. 

In this implement considerable portions of the original planes, 
or striking-platforms, are preserved, and these are indicated 
in section B (fig. 2), which is taken about the middle of the 
specimen. If this section is compared with section B of fig. 1 
the close similarity of the two is clearly demonstrated. In fact 
the only difference of a technical kind between the two speci- 
mens is observable in the sections taken through the narrower 
ends of the implements. 

As has been pointed out, the section of the rostro-carinate 
(a, fig. 1) is triangular, while that of the Chelles hand-axe 
(a, fig. 2) is roughly rhomboidal. This latter section is the 
result of the desire on the part of the ancient flint-flaker to 
provide his implement with an additional cutting edge opposite 
the carina of the rostro-carinate type. 

In the production of this extra cutting edge the ventral 
surface in the area manipulated was flaked away, and the 
rhomboidal section formed. It is seldom that a hand-axe is 
met with showing so definitely its relationship to the ancestral 
rostro-carinate implements, and the two specimens illustrated 
afford further and conclusive evidence of the reality of this 
relationship. 


Prehistoric and Roman Finds at Aston Tirrold 
and Didcot 


By J. W. Wanker, F.S.A. 
[Read 21st March 1929] 


Durinc the last two years gravel for building purposes has 
been taken from a field at Aston Tirrold; and large quantities 
of pottery of second- and third-century date, animal bones, parts 
of two human skeletons, and three coins have been turned up 
by the spade. Below the at the teeth and bones of pre- 
historic animals have been found. | 

Aston Tirrold is geologically just within the strip of 
Upper Greensand which crosses the country in a nearly east- 
and-west direction from Wallingford on the east to Ashbury on 
the west, dipping south at Cholsey and Aston Tirrold. The 
soil is a strong grey calcareous loam with an intimate mixture 
of vegetable mould, chalk containing green grains and green- 
coated phosphatic nodules, and Oxford Clay. Deposits of gravel 
occur in patches in the Greensand in this ancient valley of the 
Thames, and it is in one of these patches that the ‘ finds’ occur. 

In the field where the pottery, etc., has been found the upper 
three feet of soil is Upper Greensand, below which is a gravel 
bed seven to eight feet deep, and in the latter was a V-shaped 
ditch or trench about five feet deep, and six feet wide across the 
top, which had been cut to form about one-third of a circle, 
surrounding about three-quarters of an acre. At the bottom 
of the ditch was much charred wood, with small fragments of 
red clay, moulded but unbaked. The ditch had been at some 
later period filled in with chalk imported from some distance, 
and above the chalk was a layer of charcoal. 

In 1927 one complete skeleton and a skull were found at a 
depth of two feet in the gravel; the feet of the skeleton were 
towards the east, which may or may not indicate a Christian 
burial. ‘These remains are now in the Ashmolean Museum. 

Recently a large amount of Romano-British pottery of second- 
and third-century date has been turned up; the red so-called 
Samian ware, fragments of well-made brown and grey vases, 
and domestic vessels, also a quantity of coarse brown spotted 
ware, with one curiously shaped vessel, something like a pilgrim 
bottle, having a cock’s comb cresting along the upper half, 
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with zigzag raised mouldings on both sides, on the one side 
in lines seven-tenths of an inch wide from side to side, on the 
opposite side similar ornamentation but in a semicircle round 
the upper half of the vessel. The colour of the pot is.a blackish 
grey. Its height is about six inches, greatest breadth seven 
inches, and it stands on an elliptical foot four inches by three 
inches." At present it is impossible to give the place of origin 
of this curious vessel. 

Three coins have also been dug out, one brass of Carausius, 
A.D. 287-93, a third brass of Constantius Chlorus a.p. 300, 
and a very fine specimen of Tacitus a.p. 275-6; also a bone 
hairpin. 

Below the gravel, at a depth of about twelve feet from the 
surface, several molar teeth of the mammoth (Elephas primi- 
genius), one an uncut molar of a young animal, two teeth (a right 
and left upper molar), a left tibia and the os calcis of the woolly 
rhinoceros (R. sichorhinus), the invariable companion of the 
mammoth, and two teeth of a large pleistocene horse, have been 
unearthed. All are in a very good state of preservation. 

Last year, when Mr. Morris of Orchard House, Aston 
Tirrold, was digging a well, he discovered at a depth of eight 
feet in solid clay several molar teeth of a mammoth, with 
portions of the right and left lower jaws, and a portion of 
the left hip bone. These remains are in a perfect state of 
preservation. 


Romano-BritisH Finps at Dipcor 


During the excavation of soil for the construction of a railway 
siding in the Government depot at Didcot, some human skele- 
tons were disinterred which were shown to my friend Dr. Rice 
of Harwell, to whom I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness 
for bringing these finds to my notice, and for permission to 
exhibit them. 

Much Romano-British pottery, all fragmentary and of coarse 
workmanship, of the second and third century, was turned up 
by the spade ; in August 1928 a skeleton was found at a depth 
of two feet from the surface; it lay with the head to the east 
and the feet to the west, the face directed to the south; the 
pelvis was flat on the ground, but the spine slightly twisted ; 
the right arm, flexed at the elbow, lay across the chest, the hand 
pointing towards the left shoulder. The skull (no. 1), quite 
complete, shows strong facial features with a prominent nose, 


* I am indebted to Mr. Reginald Smith, F.S.A., for having the pieces put to- 
gether at the British Museum. 
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and the head form, which one finds in Italian tombs of the 
second and third centuries, totally unlike that of the native 
British race of that date. In all probability the man was a 
Roman officer. At some period of his life, probably when 
about twenty years of age, he received a very heavy blow with 
a blunt instrument on the right side of the head, which caused 
a nearly circular fracture of the right parietal bone with a deep 
central indent; the man must have lived for many years after 
this injury, for the fracture has completely united, but in all 
probability he suffered for a long period from severe headache, 
due to pressure. 

Skull no. 2. This skull was found in fragments, and has 
been kindly pieced together by Sir Arthur Keith and Dr. Gaunt- 
lett at the College of Surgeons, as was also no. 3. There is no 
face, but the head form is typical of round-headed Gauls, 
who still form the preponderating population of France south 
of the Seine, as in Caesar’s time. These south-Seine Gaulish 
skulls are common in British graves of the Roman period. 

No. 3 is the skull of a long narrow-faced handsome woman, 
about thirty to thirty-five years of age. She had the head and 
face of the type most prevalent in Romano-British graves— 
long and narrow, with a low-vaulted skull, and may be regarded 
as a descendant of the Atrebates, the Belgic tribe, whom 
Caesar found in Berkshire when he invaded Britain. 

No. 4. A skull recently disinterred, and not yet put 
together. 

No. 5.. The right humerus of a young man under twenty 
years of age, the upper end of the bone not having completely 
ossified. 

No. 6. The femur of the same skeleton. 


I am indebted to Mr. Child, the owner of the field at Aston 
Tirrold, and to Mr. Morris of Aston Tirrold for permission to 
exhibit their specimens of prehistoric bones. 
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Notes 


A palaeolith from Devon.—Implements of Broom chert which was 
derived from the neighbourhood of Axminster in the Axe valley can be 
easily recognized, and their distribution in England is therefore of parti- 
cular interest. Probably the furthest west are those in the Sturge collection 
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Palaeolith from Devon (4) 


at the British Museum from Tavistock, but the 6 in. specimen submitted 
by Mr. R. E. Parry of the Department of Geography and Geology, 
St. Luke’s College, Exeter, was found at Pye Corner, Upton Pynes, 
north of Exeter and about twenty-six miles west of Broom, for reference 
to which see this Fournal, vol. vii, p. 71. It was lying ina ploughed field 
on soil derived from the underlying Permian sandstone, 112 ft. above sea- 
level, high above the broad marshy valleys of the Exe and Creedy and 
therefore a likely site for human occupation in primitive times. The 
period is late Drift, probably of Le Moustier culture, as one face is chipped 
nearly flat, the sides are even and nearly straight, and the flaking is bold 
and irregular on the faces, with a cutting-edge all round. Small accidental 
chips reveal the honey-coloured core, but the surface is weathered to a 
pinkish yellow and the edges are dulled by a certain amount of rolling. 
Iron stains on the ridges may be due to contact with the ploughshare. 
As regards patination it agrees with some of the Drift implements from 
Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, and its discovery may lead to others which will 
throw light on the Pleistocene deposits of the county. 
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Celtic discs of enamel.—Further examples of an attractive but myste- 
rious type dating from early Saxon times have come to light in Somerset, 
and an account of their excavation is supplied by our Fellow Dom Ethel- 
bert Horne, Prior of Downside. 

The Saxon cemetery at Camerton is about five miles from Bath on the 
north side of the Fosse road as it runs southwards from that city. The 
excavation of the place has been conducted for the Somerset Archaeo- 
logical Society during the last three years, and about forty-six graves have 
been opened. The burials are all east-and-west, and appear to be early 


Celtic enamel discs from Camerton, Somerset (+) 


Christian. In grave 32 two of the bronze pieces illustrated were found 
lying between the knees of the skeleton ofa girl of about twelve ; that on 
the left being face downwards ona circular patch of decayed wood slightly 
larger than the disc. The right-hand one was face downwards on the top 
of this, and the two rings or flanges were outside them on the top of each 
other. The central disc and washer were on the right side of the head 
close to the lower jaw. At the back of the neck were five beads, and it is 
probable that the disc was strung with them, as a similar necklace was 
found in grave 5, where a gilt disc was in the midst of the beads which 
were lying in order although the string had perished. 

Enamelled discs of this type are well known in England, and in some 
cases are known to have been the escutcheons of bronze hanging bowls, 
to fix the loops for the chains to the side of the bowl just below the 
shoulder. In the present case they seem to be stray pieces treasured as 
trinkets by a girl, who wore one with the cross ona necklace, and kept 
the others in a receptacle. 

The group consists of three bronze discs of unequal size, two circular 
bronze frames (both of which fit the largest disc), and a small bronze 
washer, about 0-6 in. across, with a square hole in the middle. The disc 
on the left is 1°8 in. in diameter and has the usual trumpet-pattern, 
much like that from Oving (V.C.H. Bucks, i, 195), with the ground 
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removed for sunk-enamel (champlevé): in the heart of the whorls yellow 
enamel can still be seen, but the only other traces are green—either 
green enamel or red turned green by the action of copper in the bronze. 
There were originally three holes near the rim for fixing, no doubt to 
a ceremonial bowl. 

The disc on the right is 1-6 in. in diameter, and has a somewhat coarser 
version of the trumpet-pattern, with traces of a light green enamel and a 
black deposit in all the hollows. The only perforation is a defect in the 
casting, and it was evidently held in position by a ring frame. 

In the centre is a bronze disc, once tinned, 1-1 in. in diameter, with 
one perforation close to the edge. The pattern is an equal-armed cross 
with remains of yellow sunk-enamel between the arms, and green (perhaps 
discoloured) on one only of the arms (right). This disc is somewhat larger 
than one from Faversham which attached a hook to the side of a hanging 
bowl (Brit. Mus. Anglo-Saxon Guide, fig. 53); but the design is almost 
identical and may be taken as the Christian emblem, which is unmistak- 
able on another escutcheon from the Faversham cemetery (Guide, fig. 51). 


An early Italian brooch from Yorks.—The number of Italian brooches 
of the Early Iron Age found in England is steadily growing, and they are 


Italian brooch from Yorkshire (3) 


more likely to have been imported in the Hallstatt period than in recent 
times. By the kindness of our Fellow Dr. Collinge a complete example 
in the Yorkshire Museum is here illustrated. It was ploughed up near 
Boroughbridge in the West Riding early in 1928, and belongs to the boat- 
shaped group, the bow being hollow and in this case faceted and angular, 
almost cushion-shaped (cf. one from Kent in Proceedings, xxi, 114). To 
the references given in this Fournal, vol. iv, p. 51, may be added the 
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Clayton (Sussex) find in Proceedings, xxxi, 116; and the present example 
with its exaggerated bow, long catch-plate, and spiral spring on one side 
of the head, may be assigned to about 500 B. c., well before the beginning 
of La Téne culture in Britain. It is 3-6 in. long. 


Arretine ware from the City.—At a recent auction sale a complete 
example of unexpectedly early date from Basinghall Street was acquired 
for the British Museum ; and our Fellow Dr. Davies Pryce contributes 
the following note on the form and potter’s stamp. ‘The plate has a 
yellowish-red glaze and a yellow-brown fracture. Its upright wall has 
a strong profile on the external surface. The base is flat and the foot- 
stand approaches the triangular in section. It is clearly a variant of 
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Arretine plate from the City (3) 


Dragendorff’s form 17. On the basal interior is the stamp €WLV3 
in planta pedis, perhaps the impression of C- VALERIVS VETTIVS. 
This reading is however uncertain. ‘The stamps of C- VALERIVS and 
VETTIVS occur on Italic ware in Rome, but in separate associations, 


ACAS. VETTI 


e.g. €ULER (C.1.L. XV, 5708) and OPTATI (C.1.L. XV, 5742). A stamp 


which closely approximates to the London example is that of C-V_-V im 
planta pedis, also found in Rome (C.J.L. xv, 5854). Stamps in the form 
of the sole of the foot do not occur until early in the first century a. D. 
Typologically the plate may be assigned to the first four decades of the 
first century a.p. It appears to be Tiberian rather than Augustan. The 
question whether Italic ware, as found in London, indicates a peaceful 
pre-Claudian penetration is fully discussed in Archaeologia, \xxviii, 
pp. 73-110. 

Mr. Christopher Hawkes adds that Vettius is an unlikely cognomen, 
as it is found elsewhere as a nomen (e. g. C. Vettius Bolanus) ; but it may 
be the name of Valerius’s partner, though the firm is not quoted as such 
above, and partners are generally given in separate lines. VE would bea 
drastic abbreviation of the second partner’s name, and is more likely to 
represent a cognomen of Valerius. 


Roman Lancaster.—The excavations in the Vicarage Field, Lancaster 
(see Ant. Fourn. viii, 98 ; ix, 43), carried out under the auspices of the 
Museum and Library Committee of the Corporation, were resumed by 
Professors Newstead and Droop on 23rd September 1929, and continued 
for about a fortnight. The general results were recorded in The Times of 
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8th October. Professor Droop reports on the nature of the work as 
follows :—Four more trenches were cut in the Vicarage Field. One was 
parallel to and close to Vicarage Lane. This being the part furthest from 
the ditches, it was thought that here was the only chance of hitting the 
wall of some building. The trench, however, found only virgin clay 
(‘marl’) under a thin gravel layer and in one place cobbles, which how- 
ever from the associated pottery appeared to be modern rather than Roman. 

The other three trenches were cut more or less radially down the hill 
in the western part of the field with a view to confirming last year’s 
results. The first trench, continuing that unfinished last year, found close 
to the Churchyard wall two ditches. The next further east found a third 
ditch paved and revetted with stone, between the first two. And the third 
trench containing one cut in 1928 which had already discovered the 
innermost ditch, revealed two ditches between it and the outermost ditch. 
This runs beneath what is the obvious rampart before excavation. 

There was evidence that after the beginning of the fourth century the 
outer line had been remodelled, the wall that revetted the rampart had 
been pulled down, the rampart carried forward with clay on to the berm, 
and a parapet wall built on the top. This series of ditches seems to have 
been intended to flank the roadway discovered in 1927 and 1928 further 
to the east. 

Five coins of the third and fourth centuries were found. There was 
little pottery; the coarse ware being mainly late, and the Samian mainly 
second century. The tip of a scabbard, a stud, and a small section of 
chain were the only small finds. 

A hole was also dug east of the church in the hope of picking up the 
continuation of a wall believed to be Roman, which was discovered when 
the chancel was remodelled in 1911, running east and west. This, how- 
ever, was not found. The hole contained a mixed deposit of medieval and 
Roman pottery in which the latter predominated. 


Analyses of ancient lead.—In the ournal of the Institute of Metals, 
vol. xli, no. 1 (1929), is a paper by J. Newton Friend and W. E. Thorney- 
croft on ‘ the silver contents of specimens of ancient and mediaeval lead’, 
which adds a good deal to Prof. Gowland’s contribution to the subject in 
Archaeologia, vol. \vii, 359. Egyptian, Assyrian, Early British, Romano- 
British and monastic specimens have been examined to determine the 
percentage of silver, and a lump from Glastonbury Abbey has the 
abnormally high content of 10 oz. 13 dwt. 15 gr. to the ton. The Roman 
pig from Blagdon, Somerset, has about 84 oz. of silver to the ton, but 
most of the Roman specimens range from 2} oz. to # oz. per ton, and 
the conclusion reached is that pre-Roman lead did not undergo any treat- 
ment for desilverization, but from Roman times to the present there has 
been in most cases a thorough extraction of the silver. It is therefore 
possible to interpret the ingot-stamp EX-ARG as an indication that the 
specimen had been desilverized in the Roman period (see Prof. Gowland’s 
revised opinion in Proc. Soc. Antig. xxxi, 39, and Prof. Louis’s results in 
this Fournal, iii, 265). 
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Excavations in National Monuments.—During the past year work on 
the National Monuments in the charge of H.M. Office of Works has 
included the following:—Kirkham Priory, Yorks; Austin Canons : 
Excavations on the site of the church have revealed the remains of (a) the 
church of c. 1130, and (4) the larger church of c. 1180, the presbytery of 
which was rebuilt and enlarged in the thirteenth century. This presby- 
tery formed part of a general scheme for rebuilding the rest of the church 
and the claustral block. The chapter-house was the only part of this 
scheme actually accomplished, which accounts for the curious alignment 
of its west wall. The dorter and frater ranges have also been cleared ; 
the latter was rebuilt late in the thirteenth century, but maintains the 
earlier lay-out. 

Egglestone Abbey, Yorks; Premonstratensians: Excavations within 
the area of the church have uncovered the plan of the transept of the first 
church of which the north and west walls of the nave are still standing, 
and the foundations of a south aisle of the nave never completed. Three 
walls of the cloister have been cleared together with the sub-vault of the 
frater. Considerable remains of the thirteenth-century open arcade of the 
cloister have been discovered. 

Byland Abbey, Yorks; Cistercians: Excavations have continued on 
the monastic buildings, including the sub-vaults of the frater and dorter. 
Evidence was found, on clearing the warming house, that the inserted 
upper floor had been used to set out the tracery of the great wheel-window 
in the west front. 

Buildwas Abbey, Shropshire ; Cistercians: The clearing of the cloister 
has uncovered considerable stretches of fourteenth-century tile-paving and 
the lower parts of the walls of a large western range. 

Pevensey Castle, Sussex: The whole of the inner court is being 
excavated to its medieval level, and the base of the chapel and the early 
keep have now been again uncovered. 


Excavations in Macedonia.—The Report of the British School at Athens 
for 1928-9 gives an account of the excavation of the two Toumbas of 
Saratsi and Kritsana. In the Toumba of Saratsi the Periods represented 
were :—A. Early Bronze Age (deposit about 4 m. deep); B. Middie 
Bronze Age (deposit about 5 m. deep); C. Late Bronze Age (deposit about 
4m. deep); and D. Early Iron Age (deposit about 3 m. deep). Period A 
was characterized by black-polished and other pottery of the Anatolian 
type familiar from Vardardéftsa, Hagios Mamas and other Macedonian 
sites (it also contained a fragmentary ‘ sauce-boat’ in black-polished ware 
and an ear-ring of thin gold wire); Period B by the appearance ofa local 
variety of incised (B3) ware: Period C by a few matt-painted sherds (C2) 
and much Mycenaean (L.H. III4); Period D by the usual Macedonian 
Iron Age types. The site was apparently abandoned before the fifth 
century B.C., since nota single Hellenic or Hellenistic sherd was found. 

In general, the history of the Toumba seemed to be parallel to that 
of the rest of Central Macedonia and Chalcidice, but it escaped the inva- 
sions which affected these two areas at various times. The only external 
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influence which found its way into this valley was the Mycenaean, and 
the Bronze Age passed into the Iron Age without any break of con- 
tinuity. 

The Toumba of Kritsana consisted almost entirely of an early Bronze 
Age (Period A) deposit, with an average depth of five metres. Black- 
polished ware of the Anatolian class was the rule, but in the lowest metre 
painted Neolithic pottery corresponding to Thessalian B36 ware, with a 
few B3a and some B1 ware, formed about 75 per cent. of the sherds. The 
inference was that the earlier Neolithic population, which at Hagios Mamas 
was displaced by the Anatolian settlers, here continued to live side by side 
with them for a considerable time. It was actually only at two metres 
below the surface that the Neolithic sherds ceased. The excavation, there- 
fore, confirmed the evidence from Hagios Mamas and Vardino, that, before 
the arrival of the Anatolians (which for various reasons may be placed at 
some date about 3000 B.c.), there wasa Neolithic population spread over 
Macedonia, using pottery almost identical with that of the 2nd Thessalian 
Period. ‘Two blades of obsidian were found here, the first examples hitherto 
known from Macedonia. 


Excavations in Lesbos—The Report of the British School at Athens 
for 1928-9 announces that a fortnight’s trial-excavation was conducted 
last autumn at Methymna (Molivo) in the unoccupied land north of the 
modern town. This proved that the area in question had been occupied from 
the seventh century B. c. to some stage in the Roman period, and suggested 
that the occupation might go back to the ninth century. It gave additional 
evidence of the longevity of bucchero wares, which, on this site, were 
either plain or decorated with stamped or incised patterns. Unfortunately, 
only one sherd of Corinthian, and one ill-preserved sherd of an unidentifi- 
able East Greek ware gave contact with other districts in the archaic period. 
Moreover, the soil was shallow, and so disturbed that no stratification was 
practicable. In the circumstances, further excavation was considered 
inadvisable. 

At Thermi, the first prehistoric site to be identified in the island was 
excavated. As was expected, the civilization was closely allied to that of 
Troy and Yortan. Ceramic evidence showed three periods ; architectural 
evidence distinguished five (or four, if the last is regarded as the recon- 
struction of the last but one). The site seemed to have been occupied by 
3000 B.c. and to have been abandoned before 2000, since the pottery 
could be linked up with that of the first city of Troy and with the first 
but not the second stage of the second city. None of the vases was wheel- 
made, but the presence of red ware in the lowest stratum together with 
the black wares of Troy I proved that the use of the potter’s oven went 
further back in this part of the world than was conjectured. 

The three ceramic periods of Thermi could be called the first, inter- 
mediate, and second. To the first belonged (i) fine vases of soft, black, 
polished ware; (ii) coarse vases of hard-baked red ware. The black ware 
often showed traces of having been made on a mould: it was usually 
decorated with ribbed, rippled and incised decoration, though painted 
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decoration came in towards the close of the period. The pottery of the 
intermediate period was marked by the increased popularity of painted 
decoration, the decrease of black ware, and the frequency of the ‘ horned 
tubular handle’. ‘To the last period belonged fine wares with grey, red or 
yellow slip, often polished, and coarse wares, not greatly changed from 
the coarse wares of Period I. 

To this, the third phase of development, the fourth and fifth towns 
belonged, oriented differently from the other three. All five towns were 
remarkable for the many and conspicuous hearths in the various houses, 
composed of several superimposed layers of stones, pebbles, closely-fitted 
potsherd and ashes. Ovens also occurred. No houses of the megaron type 
were found, but the end of an apparently apsidal building of the intermediate 
period awaited further investigation. 

Among the small finds, the terracottas deserved special mention. Some 
wore fringed and patterned dresses and necklaces: one was interesting 
owing to the affinities suggested by its upraised arms. Bone tools were 
common, stone tools rare. A few bronze or copper objects were found 
within the settlement even in the lowest stratum ; and a bronze hoard in 
a neighbouring field appeared to be contemporary with the later stages of 
Thermi. 


Excavations at Eleutherna, Crete:—The Report of the British School 
at Athens also states that trials were made on the terraces on the eastern 
and western slopes of the Acropolis, and at its north end. The terraces 
on the east were wider and better preserved than those on the west, and 
it was here that ancient remains were most plentiful. The most striking 
of these was an oblong building (about seven metres by six) constructed 
of massive dressed blocks, which stood well above the surface of the ground, 
a short distance above the stream-bed, on the north-east side. This 
building was cleared to the foundations, and proved to be of the late 
Roman period. The tiled floor was well preserved in one corner. The 
finds consisted of Roman and Byzantine pottery, several fragments of 
marble bowls (mostly of rough workmanship), and a piece of Byzantine 
architectural ornament in limestone. The building was probably a tower, 
part of a system of fortifications. It contained three burials, at different 
levels, but all close to foundation-level, and all of one period, in all 
probability Byzantine ; these certainly had no connexion with the original 
purpose of the building. Immediately to the west of this tower a massive 
wall was traced for nineteen metres from north to south; the upper 
courses, a later addition, resembled the tower in material and style, but 
the lower were of rather smaller blocks and more careful workmanship, 
and probably belonged to the Hellenistic period. The height of the wall, 
when excavated to its foundations, was about three and a half metres. 
Further trials revealed other walls situated, like the tower, to the east of 
this, and apparently also of late date. Below a threshing-floor near by 
there was a Roman villa, part of the pavement of which was uncovered. 

Further south, at a rather higher level, several large terraces were 
explored, revealing remains of buildings in various places, almost all 
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Roman. The bulk of the earlier finds in this area came from a Hellenistic 
grave, which contained a quantity of plain, and some decorated, pottery, 
There was no evidence that this part of the site -was inhabited before the 
fourth century B.c. From that time onwards, however, as many scattered 
fragments of pottery, both local and Attic, showed, it was fully occupied, 
no doubt continuously down to Byzantine times, as coins and sherds indi- 
cated. Part of a Roman Doric capital was found on the surface in this 
neighbourhood. A little further to the north was a very fine Greek terrace- 
wall, running from north to south for at least twenty-five metres, and 
standing toa height of four metres (two-and-a-half of this above the ground), 
The date of this wall was uncertain, buta pit sunk to the foundation-level 
produced, at the very bottom, a fragment of Corinthian pottery and others 
of black ware of the classical period; ata higher level lay Roman sherds, 
Most probably the wall should be attributed to the classical period. South 
of this were the remains of two Byzantine churches. 

The acropolis of Eleutherna had a very slight depth of earth in most 
places. Atthe north end several trials were made, following the discovery 
ofa Doric capital on the surface. Nothing was found but a Roman grave, 
containing pottery and lumps of iron. The Doric capital was of limestone, 
and dated from the second quarter of the fifth century. 

On the western side of the acropolis, at the Orthé Petra, where the 
archaic statue, now at Candia, was found, a large deposit of Geometric 
pottery came to light. The place was probably a necropolis, though no 
certain evidence of this was found. The earliest pottery was proto- 
Geometric (represented by several fairly complete vases), most of it was 
Geometric, and there were sherds of one Orientalizing vase. Nearly all 
the local pottery was of very poor quality—the greater part unpainted, 
and the painted fragments, with a few exceptions, were very roughly 
decorated. There were, however, fragments of an interesting imported 
vase—a large Laconian crater of a well-known type dating from the 
middle of the sixth century; there is an exact replica from Etruria in the 
Louvre. This was apparently the first Laconian vase to be found in 
Crete. A few Corinthian sherds were also found here. A small fourth- 
century deposit, which yielded coins and terracottas, was separated from 
the earlier fragments by a wall which must belong to the early archaic 
period. 

The finest remains of the Greek city were the terrace-walls about a 
hundred yards north of this spot. Here the walls could be traced for about 
forty-five metres, and in places were preserved to over four metres high. 
They were well built of large, carefully dressed blocks, and doubtless 
belonged to the classical period. The earliest pottery found was Attic of 
the fifth century. In one place the wall had twice been patched in the 
Roman period. In addition to their function as terrace-walls they probably 
also served as fortifications. Two Hellenistic graves in the late cemetery 
north-west of the acropolis yielded merely a number of unpainted vases. 


The Chambered Tomb at Bryn Celli Ddu, Anglesey —Mr.W.]J. Hemp, 
F.S.A., lately Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Wales and now 
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Secretary of the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in Wales, 
has been engaged for three years, intermittently, on the preservation of 
the above megalithic tomb which resembles in type the great cairns of New 
Grange in Ireland, La Hougue Bie in Jersey, and other passage-graves in 
Brittany. It was partly destroyed in the eighteenth century and later 
explored by Capt. Lukis, but the most important features remained 
unsuspected until recently. 

The custody of the monument was transferred to the Office of Works 
in 1923 by the owner, the Marquess of Anglesey, as the main cap-stone 
of the chamber was in danger of collapse, and the roofing slabs of the 
passage were in little better case. Since then considerable work of preserva- 
tion has been carried out by H.M. Office of Works, under Mr. Hemp’s 
supervision. The monument is now structurally secure, but as the terms 
of the Ancient Monuments Act preclude the expenditure of public funds 
on archaeological examination, the last season’s work, which has completed 
the main portion of the task, has been carried out at the cost of a fund 
raised under the auspices of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society. In the 
course of the work important data were obtained, for the most part 
bearing on elaborate funeral ceremonies ; among them was the discovery 
of a single recumbent stone six feet long, covered with incised ornament 
resembling that on megalithic monuments in Brittany and Ireland ; post- 
holes, ceremonial cremations, and four hitherto unsuspected circles of stones 
surrounding the monument, one of which consists of uprights eight feet 
high, completely buried in a ditch some ten feet deep and twenty feet 
wide. 


Belas Knap Long Barrow, nr. Winchcombe, Glos.—With the sanction of 
H.M. Office of Works and aid from the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society, excavations at this chambered and horned barrow 
were carried out in July and August by Sir James Berry, F.S.A., in con- 
tinuation of work begun in 1928 by Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. 

Excavation was confined to the north-west quarter of the barrow in the 
area behind the north-west horn. 

Near the central axis an almost vertical section was exposed, some 12 ft. 
high and extending down to the level clay floor on which the barrow had 
been built. There was neither central chamber nor passage at this part. 
This section, which has been protected and kept open by the Office of 
Works, shows well the internal structure of the body of a long stone 
barrow. 

The revetment wall, of oolitic slates, had no internal face, but was 
intimately bonded into the massive stony body of the mound. The two 
must have been built contemporaneously. Extending outwards from the 
revetment wall for a distance of 7-10 ft. was the base of a great series of 
overlapping Stonesfield slates mostly set obliquely in a clay floor. At one 
point as many as 74 layers were counted. 

Above and outside the slates, over the lower lateral slope of the barrow 
was found a thick layer of small stones, the whole being covered in by a 
well-defined unbroken layer, 8-11 in. thick, of clean oolite gravel. It 
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was in these last two layers that were found the only objects that could 
serve to date this portion of the mound. These were various small, mostly 
worn, fragments of pottery of the Roman period, together with a few 
scraps of earlier date. There was also other evidence pointing to the 
original mound having at some unknown period fallen into ruin, and 
having, probably in late Roman times and perhaps even later, undergone 
extensive restoration. 

The body of the original mound yielded no pottery. No lateral 
chamber, or passage leading to one, was found in the part of the barrow 
examined. 

Full details with illustrations will be published later. 


The Caerleon Excavations, 1929.—During the summer of 1929 Mr. 
V. E. Nash-Williams, on behalf of the Caerleon Excavation Committee, 
completed the exploration of the 44-acre field known as Prysg Field in 
the western angle of the Roman legionary fortress. The results obtained 
in this area may be summarized as follows : 

(1) The initial defences of the fortress comprised a ditch 30 ft. wide 
and 9 ft. deep, and a clay bank, 20 ft. wide and 8 ft. high, revetted within 
and without with timber. These were constructed in the period a.p. 70-80, 
In the first decade of the second century the clay bank was faced with a 
stone wall, 5 ft. thick, equipped with internal turrets at 50 yd. intervals, 
The debris of the wail yielded a centurial stone inscribed 9 VALERI 
MAXIMI. In the second half of this century the turrets were converted 
to serve a new purpose by the addition to the back of each turret of a large 
square furnace-chamber. A latrine building was established at the same 
time next to the western corner turret. 

(2) Within a very few years of their construction the furnace-chambers 
backing the turrets on the north-western side of the fortress were dis- 
mantled and replaced by four small oblong buildings inserted at more or 
less even intervals in the line of the primary bank on this side, between 
the stone rampart and the rampart roadway, and apparently intended for 
store-buildings. Finally, in the early third century, these store-buildings 
were demolished to make way for a single continuous structure. “This latest 
structure was substantially built and divided up into rooms floored variously 
with concrete and tessellated pavements. Its exact purpose has yet to be 
elucidated. Its occupation seems to have continued to the end of the 
third century. This is the latest date represented on the site. 

(3) Within the defences a row of ten barrack buildings was cleared. 
These were the earliest stone structures established on the site, but repre- 
sented actually the second phase in its occupation. In the first, corre- 
sponding with the first phase in the history of the fortress-defences, the 
site had been occupied by timber structures. The stone barracks, like the 
stone rampart, dated from the early years of the second century. In plan 
and dimensions they conformed closely with those of the Neuss fortress. 
They were occupied continuously, though with varying intensity, until the 
early third century. The more important ‘ finds’ made within the build- 
ings included a hoard of 300 denarii of the period late first—early third 
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century A. D., an interesting series of tile-antefixes, and three leaden dies 
and a disc inscribed respectively 


2 QVINTINI/ AQVILAE, 9 VIBI SEVE/ COR- AVDACI, 9 VIBI 
SEVE/ SEN- PAVLLIN, and 9 VIBI PROCVLI. 


The Committee also had the north-east corner of the fortress area put 
at its disposal through the generosity of Mr. Atwood Thorne, M.B., 
proprietor of ‘The Mount’, and excavations were here carried out under 
Mr. Christopher Hawkes of the British Museum. Owing to the proximity 
of the eleventh-century motte of Caerleon Castle, and the levelling of part 
of the grounds about 1850, the remains of the fortress were found to 
have suffered rather severely. The following facts were, however, 
established : 

(1) The line of the defences in the area examined is correctly shown on 
the conjectural site-plan of 1926. 

(2) The ditch is single, and the construction and chronology of the 
rampart and the buildings backing on to it appear to conform to the 
evidence obtained in the Prysg Field. 

(3) The same conformity was established for the rampart-road, and 
those parts of the two northernmost barrack-buildings that were examined : 
under one of these a rubbish-pit of the Flavian period was found, and the 
pottery from it, together with that associated with the first period of stone 
building, suggests that the pit was not closed and the barracks in this area 
not converted into stone till c. A.D. 110; indeed, the work was probably 
effected gradually over a period of ten or twelve years from its inception, 
which seems to have been about a.D. 100, the date of the dedicatory 
inscription found in 1928. 

(4) The eastern corner turret was found almost wholly robbed away, 
but the so-called furnace-chamber subsequently built up against it was 
better preserved, and contained two successive internal partition-walls, 
the second of which may date after the middle of the third century. If 
so, it is the latest structural feature examined, but the problem of the 
evacuation of the fortress still awaits solution. 

(5) Nothing was found to suggest that the occupation began before 


t.A.D. 75. 


Excavations at Caistor-next-Norwich.—Prof. Donald Atkinson, F.S.A., 
sends the following note: The inception of the excavations on the site of 
Venta Icenorum (Caistor-next-Norwich) carried out by the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archaeological Society was due to the local interest aroused by 
an air photograph of the site taken during the dry summer of 1928. The 
clearness with which the street plan could be made out, and the traces of 
separate buildings materially lightened the labour and expense of excava- 
tion. An insula was chosen, lying north of that occupying the centre of 
the walled enclosure, and this was thoroughly examined. The streets 
bounding it on the north-east and west were trenched, and proved to 
consist of successive layers of rammed gravel, the lowest placed directly 
on the original surface of the site. In the east street eight levels were 
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distinguished, and on the third (from the bottom) lay a fragmentary brooch 
of second-century type. 

‘Towards the eastern end of the insula were the foundations of two 
temples of normal Celtic type, consisting of two concentric squares of 
masonry. ‘Though identical in area, 46 ft. square over all, the walls of the 
southern temple were approximately twice as thick as those of the northern, 
and it must be supposed that the former was of the lofty tower-like type 
represented by the ruin at Autun. Both seemed to date from the latter 
part of the second century. Farther west lay first a long narrow rect- 
angular building too much ruined to enable the details of its structure or 
its purpose to be identified. Within it towards its northern end was 
uncovered what appears to have been an annealing oven used for the 
manufacture of glass. Close to the western wall of the building lay 
another consisting of a southern range of rooms bounded on the north 
by a corridor and a western range at right angles to it. Constructionally 
it was of considerable interest. Only outer walls were of masonry—or 
perhaps had masony footings—while the interior partitions were of wattle 
and daub. The timber uprights supporting the roof rested on small masonry 
pillars. ‘The most probable reconstruction provides the southern range 
with two rooms and a corridor on the east, the western with one large 
and four or five small rooms opening on a corridor. The floors of these 
last rooms, and perhaps of all, had pavements of 1 in. square red 
tesserae. Below both these buildings were remains of smaller houses with 
cement floors and wattle and daub walls. The occupation of this part of 
the site began in the Flavian period, and continued until the end of the 
fourth century. Numerous rubbish-pits and wells provided stratified groups 
of pottery of unusual interest. The only traces of British occupation con- 
sisted of four silver coins of Icenian type. 


The Ventnor (Isle of Wight) Hoard.—Mrx. P. G. Stone, F.S.A., local 
secretary, reports that during the levelling of the ground for a house in 
Castle Road, Ventnor, in September 1928, a scattered hoard of Roman 
coins belonging to the latter half of the third century was found mingled 
with bones and other debris from a Romano-British midden on the cliff 
above. The site backs immediately on to the inner cliff terrace of the Under- 
cliff. “The number of coins recovered so far is 246, and including those 
parted with by the finders may total up to 260, of which 59 are lodged 
in the Museum at Carisbrooke Castle, Mr. H. F. Poole of Sandown has 
53, while the remainder, 134 in number, are in the possession of the owner 
of the site, Mr. H. Parker. 

With the assistance of Mr. G. A. Sherwin, to whom our thanks are 
due, the coins have been collected and carefully examined with the following 
scheduled result, taking them in chronological order: Valerian 1,’ 
Gallienus 20, Postumus 2, Victorinus 46, Victorinus (probably) 3, 
Claudius Gothicus 18, Quintillus 1, Tetricus I 71, Tetricus I (probably) 2, 


* Of base silver; several others are billon or show traces of having been 
washed with silver, as in the case of the Farringford hoard, of much the same 
date and number, discovered in 1863. 
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Tetricus I or Victorinus 5, Tetricus II 45, Tetricus II (probably) 3, 
Rayed Crown type of second half of third century 21, Illegible 8. 

Potsherds. found at the same time include plain Samian and coarse 
ware of Roman date, but two rims and a peculiar spout look more like 
medieval work. 


Excavations on the Roman Wall._—Mrx. Eric Birley sends the following 
note : 

Birdoswald: Here the University of Durham Excavation Committee 
continued its examination of a barrack-building in the fort of Camboglanna, 
with a view to securing, from the well-marked stratification, new light on 
the dating of the Wall’s main periods, and a quantity of dated pottery 
sufficient to serve as a touchstone for material from unstratified sites on 
the Wall. 

The discovery of two building-incriptions (one of Severus, one of 
Diocletian and his colleagues—each the first of its kind to come from a 
fort on the Wall) provided valuable evidence for the dating of the Wall- 
periods ; the latter inscription also proves that the praetorium was distinct 
from the principia, and not included therein (cf. May, Templebrough ; 
Wheeler, Segontium, etc.). 

The pottery found was very considerable in quantity, and promises to 
be of considerable value for purposes of dating ; it includes a Samian bowl, 
form 37, by Acaunissa, a very rare potter, of whose products only two other 
specimens have been recorded, both in Germany. The season’s work will 
be reported in full in the 1930 volume of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Society’s Transactions. ; 

Newcastle: The North of England Excavation Committee continued 
tracing the line of the Wall into Newcastle ; secured a plan of Wallsend 
fort (Segedunum), and proved that fort to be contemporary with the Wall 
abutting on it; traced the course of the Vallum round Benwell fort 
(Condercum) ; and excavated a turret and milecastle at East Denton and 
Chapelhouse Farm, Walbottle, respectively. The discovery of a coin of 
Valentinian at the latter sight carries the occupation of that milecastle at 
any rate up to the Picts’ War (a. p. 367); the pottery suggests that the 
site may have been re-occupied by Theodosius (a. D. 369). 


Pershore Abbey Excavations. —Excavation work has been going forwardon 
the site of the domestic building of Pershore Abbey throughout the summer 
under the direction of Mr. Francis B. Andrews, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., and 
at the charge of a joint committee of the Birmingham and the Worcester 
Archaeological Societies. The results have so far been rather disappointing ; 
they have revealed the fact that practically all the stonework of the wall 
foundations had been removed, and also that there had been some mis- 
cellaneous diggings on the site previously. Nevertheless part of the cloister 
alleys and the apartments adjacent to them have been traced, the most 
notable discovery being that the chapter-house was of circular plan and 
about 36 ft. in diameter. It is also notable that instead of standing free 
from the eastern block of buildings it lies wholly within their confines. It 
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is not very clear how this circular plan was combined with the other 
elements; it seems evident that it must have had a flat ceiling, as at 
Haughmond, and a floor running over it, because the weather-mould line 
of the roof of the buildings on this side can be clearly traced on the south 
wall of the transept. It is therefore almost certain that the dormitory ran 
right across it and the slype, for there is a walled-up doorway leading on 
to the transept stair which would have been used for the night offices. 

A considerable number of interments has been found, but most of them 
evidence previous disturbance; only one skeleton was found (just within 
the cloister garth) in the original position. 

The only object of interest that has been found is a pair of jewelled 
Roman tweezers ornamented also with the ring-and-dot on both sides. 
‘Mr. Reginald Smith attributes them to the fourth century. For the rest 
there has been nothing but broken tiles and other debris from the structures 
as they were pulled down after the sale in the sixteenth century, of which 
there is existing record. 

The excavation work is to go on next spring, when it is hoped that a 
complete plan will be discovered and that the nave, now partly opened up, 
will be completed right to the west end. Mr. Andrews is making a careful 
plan and note of everything, and the completion of the work will set at 
rest all the speculation which has hitherto been made as to the arrange- 
ments of this monastery. 


Reviews 


The Animal Style in 8. Russia and China: Princeton Monographs in Art 
and Archaeology. By M. 1. Rostovrzerr. 104 x 73. Pp. xvi+ 112. 
Princeton: University Press. London: Milford. 1929. 525. 6d. 


Le Centre de Il’ Asie, la Russie, la Chine et le Style Animal, Zxv0uca A . 
Par M. I. Rostovrzerr. 114x9. Pp. 48. Prag: Seminarium 
Kondakovianum. 1929. 

The former of these books represents lectures delivered by our 
Honorary Fellow Professor Rostovtsev at Princeton in 1925; the 
latter, the supplement that the long delay in publication moved him to 
add. The plates of the latter offer little that does not appear in the 
former, but are better executed and on a larger scale, indeed the best we 
have illustrating certain of the Siberian plaques. The two together are 
an expansion of what he said in Iranians and Greeks, chapters iii, v, vi, viii. 
Theymake much the best survey of the beast style of the northern steppes yet 
published. A most valuable study of the representation of beasts in Elam, 
Mesopotamia, the Hittite country and archaic Greece prepares us to see as 
never before how great are the differences between any or all of these and 
the true Scythic style, and accordingly to distinguish in the latter the 
elements due to borrowing from the nomads’ more civilized neighbours to 
the south. So the essential originality of the Scythic style stands out. 
This our author divides into four clearly marked periods, the archaic in the 
seventh and sixth centuries, the Perso-Ionian in the fifth and early fourth, 
the fourth to which the richest but not the purest works belong, and the 
late fourth and early third marked bya certain decadence and the coming 
in of a new element, the forerunner of the Sarmatian. 

We see now that the antithetic group, the animal combat, the definite 
monsters such as the lion- or eagle-griffin, and the practice of emphasizing 
the joints and limbs by curls or colour are due to Mesopotamia or Iran ; 
whereas the early Scythic beasts are natural beasts diversified by decorative 
additions or terminations. In their later period the Scyths took over the 
monsters and also developed their own animals into more and more stylized 
forms, such as what he calls the animal palmette. I am not at all sure 
that this is not a degradation rather than an important artistic creation, 
but I am still rather representational in my taste. 

Succeeding to the Scythic period we have the Sarmatian, with quite a 
different equipment, a development of buckles and clasps and a new taste 
for colour and extravagant complications of line. These new features 
were due to a reinforcement of the Iranian element. The details of how 
the new long swords were worn have been made clear in recent years by 
new discoveries in Corea and on the Volga. Rostovtsev regards the 
B-shaped plaques (see above, p. 10) as in some way the tops of goryti, 
but I do not see how they come in for such a purpose. 

As to the connexion between the-early Scythic and the early Chinese 
styles our author has retreated from his view that they have a common 
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origin, and in Zkv@uxd he seems to have moved away even further thence ; 
but that the new style of the Han dynasty has a source in common with 
the new style at the other end of the steppe he is quite convinced, though 
we do not yet see it coming into being in any area that we can define. 
The Kozlov finds do, however, bring us nearer and are discussed with 
full understanding. 

The author examines the development of the hook-clasp, which he 
brings to China from the west. To me it is a difficulty that the button 
below is almost certainly Chinese and the hook goes the other way from 
the specimens found in the west. 

At the end of each chapter of the lectures come bibliographical and 
other notes almost more interesting than the text itself. 

In L«vO«d our author particularly insists on the influence of this 
Sarmatian style upon the Germanic, not so much Salin I as Salin II. 
There is a difficulty in dates, but Brehm is perhaps right in taking the 
north-east of Russia, with its regular lag behind the south, as the inter- 
mediary. 

An interesting point in the whole question is the fact that neither the 
ancient classical world nor the Chinese knew how to harness a horse to 
the best advantage. Each learnt the art by invasions from the north, 
Germanic or Hunnic, just as coats and trousers came from the same 
region. There was something practical about the nomad. But while 
recognizing this, Rostovtsev does not wish his views to be in any way 
identified with the northern extravagances of Strzygowski. 

These books are a most valuable summary of new knowledge, much of 
which is due to the author himself. 


E. H. M. 


Inigo Fones. By J. Atrrep Gotcu, M.A., F.S.A. 92x 54. Pp. xi+ 
271. London: Methuen. 1928. 125. 6d. 


Our distinguished Fellow Mr. Gotch is well practised in the art of 
relieving the architecture of the period to which he has long devoted his 
attention against its historical background. His study of the life and 
work of Inigo Jones is at once learned and agreeable, and its style meets 
the conditions which Jones demanded of good architecture, ‘ sollid, pro- 
porsionable according to the rulles, masculine and unaffected’. It is 
primarily a narrative of facts to which artistic and technical criticism and 
description are subordinated. Not much, in fact, that is new can be said 
of the architectural style which Inigo Jones acclimatized in England, and 
Mr. Gotch, with the aid of reproductions of drawings and photographs, 
Says just enough of it to make its main principles clear to the general 
reader. His object is twofold. In the first place, he endeavours to dis- 
tinguish, by the examination of documentary evidence, the actual works 
of Jones from those which have been attributed to him on mistaken or 
merely conjectural grounds. His genuine works are few, and it is 
probable that the brief list cited by Webb in his Vindication of Stone-Heng 
Restored covers most of the really important examples. For some other 
buildings, such as the alterations and additions made to Kirby Hall in 
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1638-40, there is probability, but no certainty. The tradition which 
ascribes to him the second quadrangle at St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
other buildings of a Jacobean type, may be rejected for purely architectural 
reasons ; while there is positive proof that his work at Whitehall and 
Greenwich was confined to the Banqueting House in the first case, and 
to the Queen’s House in the second. In the last two instances, his relative 
and assistant, John Webb, receives his due for designs which were long 
credited to Jones. This, however, does not detract from the reputation 
of Jones as the true originator of the high Roman manner in English 
architecture ; and there can be no question of the impression of novelty 
which the Banqueting House and the small palace at Greenwich pro- 
duced on a generation accustomed to the picturesque mixture of would-be 
classical detail with the survival of medieval construction, or of the influ- 
ence which such work exercised upon younger men. 

In this respect Mr. Gotch succinctly, and from independent observation 
and study, states much that is already known. His second and principal 
point, however, constitutes the original value of his book. Jones has been 
loosely considered as a professional architect who was free to work for 
any employer ; and to this view of his position we owe the attribution to 
him of more than one striking building of his age with which he actually 
had nothing to do. As a matter of fact, he was an officer in the royal 
service whose business as surveyor of the king’s works included other 
duties with architecture, and prevented him from establishing a general 
practice. If, from time to time, he worked for other employers, it was 
in special circumstances: one test of the probability of his connexion 
with buildings assigned to him is the importance of their owners at court 
It was only a person of high official rank who was likely to obtain the 
privilege of a design for his house from the king’s surveyor ; and if, as in 
the case of Lincoln’s Inn chapel, he was consulted for a fit model by less 
exalted clients, it was necessary to ‘ move’ to the task ‘ Mr Indicho Jones’, 
then busied upon the London Buildings Commission. Further, though 
his architecture constitutes his chief claim to reputation, and these con- 
siderations, as Mr. Gotch points out, affect the quantity, not the quality, 
of his work, his rise to fame depended upon a type of design in which 
architecture was merely an incidental feature. In 1603, when he was in 
his thirtieth year, he is referred to as a picture maker’. It was in 1605 
that he devised the scenery for his first masque at court, and in the same 
year he appears as ‘ Mr Jones, a great traveller’. In 1611, the year of 
his appointment as surveyor to Prince Henry, Coryat, in his doggerel 
verses which commemorate his ‘ philosophical feast’, calls him ‘ Ignatius 
architectus’; but the epithet does not necessarily imply that he had begun 
to practise an art of which he was a devout student. Indeed, his first 
authentic works as an architect were the Queen’s House, designed in 
1617, two years after his accession to the royal surveyorship, though not 
completed till much later, and the Banqueting Hall, built between 1619 
and 1622. However we may explain this sudden’ maturity, the fact 
remains that the talent which first brought him into royal favour was his 
skill as a designer of scenery for entertainments. Of his surviving drawings, 
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some 450 were made for masques, while only 70 to 80 are of archi- 
tectural subjects. As Mr. Gotch says more than once, his enjoyment in 
drawing the human figure is conspicuous and frequently enlivens his 
designs ; and such details confirm his early notoriety as a picture maker. 
If he eventually found the true bent of his genius in architecture, it was 
by natural taste and private study rather than by formal training. 

On p. 53 Mr. Gotch remarks that by 1611 Jones must have qualified 
himself for the post of surveyor to the Prince of Wales. But, though 
such a post ‘brought with it any architectural work contemplated by 
royalty ’, it does not follow that its duties demanded architectural qualifi- 
cations ; and from this another point might have been made. The history 
of the Office of Works has not yet been written, though contributions 
have been made to it, notably in Professor Lethaby’s works on West- 
minster Abbey and Sir William Hope’s Windsor Castle. ‘The use of the 
term ‘surveyor’ in this context was at first indefinite, and, like that of 
clerk of the works, which was usually applied to the head of the office, it 
denoted a purely administrative official. Thus, in 1361, when William 
of Mulsho succeeded Wykeham as clerk of the king’s works, the duties 
of general surveyor (supervisor), previously committed to Wykeham, were 
entrusted to his comptroller, John of Rouceby ; and the minor officials 
allotted to special buildings were called surveyors. But the title conveyed 
no fixed or formal meaning beyond that of supervision of building opera- 
tions; for, in spite of the baseless theory which still maintains that 
Wykeham was an architect, the sole qualification for offices of the kind 
was experience of business and financial ability, and design and execution 
were in the hands of master craftsmen. Nor was the title constant : during 
Chaucer’s tenure of the clerkship (1389-91) and for some after, the 
clerk’s deputies were called purveyors (provisores). It was not until much 
_ later that the titles of clerk and surveyor or overseer of the works were 
customarily united. The first example is the appointment of Thomas 
Stratton in 1486, but it begins to be permanent only with Henry VIII’s 
clerks, Henry Smith and James Nedeham; and the term ‘surveyor’ did 
not supersede that of ‘clerk’ until the end of the Tudor period. How 
far, during this age of transition, a specialized knowledge of architecture 
was regarded as essential to the office is uncertain. Inigo Jones, at any 
rate, is the first of the king’s surveyors to whom the title architect can be 
applied without dispute. It is noteworthy that, in an estimate of costs 
made for Prince Henry in 1611, Jones’s signature is followed by those of 
the clerk and comptroller of the works and the master carpenter. The 
surveyor thus takes precedence of the administrative officials and a master 
craftsman. It is true that Jones was succeeded as surveyor by a courtier 
and poet, Sir John Denham ; but Webb’s remark that ‘ he must of neces- 
sity have another at his Mas charge to do his business’ shows that by 
this time the office demanded more than a mere cultured interest in art 
or a talent for business. While it may be conceded that, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, the general term ‘ surveyor’ had acquired the special 
connexion with building which it retained,’ it was Jones who, in his 

* The earliest definite example in N.Z.D. is dated 1593. An earlier instance 
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conspicuous office, first appears clearly as surveyor and architect, and pre- 
pared the way for the great surveyor-general of the second half of the 
century. 

A. Hamitton THomMPson. 


Old Pewter: its Makers and Marks in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
By Howarp Herscuet Cotrerett, F.R.Hist.S. 11} x 83. Pp. xvi 
+432. London: Batsford. 1929. £5 55. 


The first thought which will strike one on opening this volume is the 
staggering amount of work and research which must have ‘gone in its 
making’, and one realizes at once how free from exaggeration is the 
statement, made in the publishers’ prospectus, that ‘Mr. Cotterell has 
spent many years in collecting his information and illustrations’. In the 
thousands of sketches, which he has drawn with the greatest care, of all 
the known makers’ marks; in the exhaustive indexes to devices contained 
in such marks; and in every page of the book, there is abundant evidence, 
not only of the years but of the care which has been expended on every 
detail. 

The author has very wisely decided to confine his work to the needs 
of the connoisseur, the history of the craft having already been amply 
provided for in the late Charles Welch’s History of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Pewterers of London, though, even in this respect, in his Historical 
Introduction Mr. Cotterell gives many hitherto unrecorded facts concern- 
ing the provincial gilds and their history. For similar reasons, he has 
avoided any unnecessary wearying of his readers with the metallurgical 
side of his subject or with methods of manufacture, both of which also 
have been dealt with in former works. These have not the same interest 
for the connoisseur as the identification, understanding, and dating of the 
various types of pewter-ware, which is his more immediate concern, 
wherein it seems impossible to conceive but that this work must remain 
for very many years the indispensable classic. 

As to the arrangement of the work, following a useful explanatory note, 
which should be read and grasped by all users of the book, is the Historical 
Introduction (chap. i), wherein are given the earliest dates at which refer- 
ence has been found to the activities of the pewterers in various districts and 
other interesting historical details, such as the Ordinances of the Bristol 
Gild and many other hitherto unrecorded facts of history in connexion 
with the craft in provincial centres. 

Chapters ii and iii confine themselves to the history of pewter-marking 
and the touchplates, and refute the long-accepted fallacy that the marks 
on the touchplates are ‘not struck in chronological order, but more or 
less where the owners liked’, an error which has developed all manner of 
minor errors in its train and given rise to all sorts of wrong assumptions. 

Many collectors’ difficulties of long standing are bravely faced in 
chapter iv, which also gives full information and illustrations (the first 
time this has ever been seriously attempted) of the various secondary 


from Capgrave refers to Wykeham, and its inclusion in this section of the article 
is obviously.due to a misconception of his duties. 
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marks; illustrations and notes on pewterers’ trade-cards and trade-tokens, 
and comments on such matters as tin pest, the ‘London mark’ fallacy, 
and the equally absurd story about pewter replicas of silver articles given 
to Stuart Kings, etc. 

These are, however, but stepping-stones, as it were, to the remaining 
chapters, which should satisfy even the most exacting collector in his 
cravings for complete information concerning the treasures which he 
comes across, in which respect chapter v should prove quite invaluable. 
In this chapter are given on a scale hitherto never approached or even 
attempted some 320-odd fine half-tone illustrations, showing more than 
twice that number of examples, arranged chronologically, in groups, 
in rough alphabetical order, thus : alms-dishes, basins and bowls, beakers, 
candlesticks, coasters, coins, cups (communion, caudle, loving, posset, etc.), 
flagons, and so on. A serious attempt is made in this chapter, based on 
close reasoning, to ascribe to each piece a reliable date and description, 
and to trace the evolution of the various types of vessels throughout the 
centuries. Nothing of moment would seem to have been overlooked, and 
a welcome freshness will be found to pervade these illustrations, for not 
only has the author had ready access to many hitherto ‘ untapped’ sources, 
but the great majority of them are from photographs taken specially for 
these notes by the generosity of the owners of the various pieces. 

Immediately following, in chapters vi, vii, and vili, are given lists of 
all known pewterers, with details of their dates, location, etc., and illus- 
trations of their marks where such have been discovered. Thus, at one 
opening, and without wading over touchplates, through indexes and 
appendices, one is able to see, at one glance, all that is known about any 
given maker, a hundred per cent. saving of time in this all-important 
matter. 

The indexes to devices and to ‘hall-marks’, in chapters ix and x 
respectively, will enable an indistinct mark, of which some part of the 
device still remains discernible, to be turned up with a minimum amount 
of trouble if illustrated in the work. 

A bibliography of works on British pewter follows, after which is an 
ample general index and some blank sheets for notes. “The volume closes 
with exact facsimiles to full size, in collotype, of all the existing British 
touchplates, from negatives expressly made for this volume. 

The publishers have produced the book in their best style, a 
guarantee that nothing is lacking in the manner of its presentation to the 


public. J. T. Evans. 


Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns, 1743. Vol. ii. Edited by 
S. L. M.A., and P. C. Waker, M.A. x 53. Pp. iv +223. 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series, vol. xxii. Printed for 
the Society, 1929. 

The second instalment of this work contains returns from 207 places, 
covering the letters G to O. There is plenty of human nature in these 
documents, and it would need the wit of Touchstone to differentiate 
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properly between the numerous categories into which the answers to the 
archbishop’s queries fall. In spite of much comfortable complacency 
and occasional sluggishness, Church life in the diocese was not moribund. 
In about 38 per cent. of the parishes, exclusive of parochial chapelries, 
there were resident incumbents, and instances in which the simultaneous 
tenure of two benefices was really incompatible are few. Archbishop 
Blackburne, as one discontented and importunate applicant for promotion 
complains, had been generous in granting licences for plurality of cures. 
These had the excuse of local convenience : it was quite possible to arrange 
Sunday services in a group of parish churches and chapels so as to satisfy 
everybody concerned. ‘The arrangement by which one man served the 
closely adjacent cures of Holtby, Gate Helmsley, Over Helmsley, and 
Warthill seems to have worked well. He preached in two of the 
churches every Sunday, and in three of the four—the details for Warthill 
are not yet published—Holy Communion was celebrated, according to 
the normal custom, four times a year. There was also the excuse of the 
poverty of single cures. John Segar Carter, unique in this volume as 
the possessor of two baptismal names, held the rectory of Goxhill with 
the vicarage of Withernwick, and acted as curate at Mappleton, residing 
half way between Mappleton and Goxhill. ‘I preach twice in different 
Churches, on every Sunday, all the year round, and when the days are 
long, and my spirits allow me, I preach thrice’, which justified him in 
asking the archbishop’s approval of ‘ the complacency of my mind, arise- 
ing from a consciousness of my honest industry’. Archbishop Dawes had 
sanctioned this expedient with reasonable precautions ; but Blackburne, 
who cannot be credited with any moral objection to pluralities, had 
exacted a dispensation for non-residence at Withernwick, although Carter 
was within easy reach of it. 

This instance affords an interesting complication, because Carter had 
exchanged two other benefices for his rectory and vicarage with the man 
to whom he was curate at the third place. John Rudd, vicar of Helper- 
thorpe, enlarges upon the hard constraint of the ‘ Law of Necessity’ 
which compelled poor vicars thus to distribute their attentions between 
two or three churches. ‘The stipends paid to curates by non-resident in- 
cumbents varied, though £30, with the addition of surplice fees, was a 
common sum. The £40 received by the curate of Goodmanham was 
exceptional. ‘The curate of Halifax increased his stipend by various per- 
quisites to £50, and the curate of Holy Trinity, Hull, with a salary of 
£60, held other local appointments which brought him £24 more. 
Both Halifax and Hull had resident vicars, and the numerous chapelries 
of Halifax were well supplied with resident curates, though the non- 
residence of the curate of Elland caused some scandal. ‘The monthly 
Communion at Halifax was not exceptional : this was also the practice at 
Huddersfield and Leeds, and in several country churches, as Gargrave, 
Harewood, High Hoyland, and others. At Hull the number of communi- 
cants was so great that a weekly celebration had been established. It is 
interesting to notice that all communions in Leeds were made at the 
parish church: at the chapels of St. John, which had been consecrated 
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for more than a century, and Holy Trinity there had never been a 
celebration. 

On their own showing, the clergy as a whole shared the archbishop’s 
desire for decency and order. Few can be suspected of what the age 
called enthusiasm : even the celebrated William Grimshaw of Haworth 
shows no more than a pious zeal which praises God that he has never had 
occasion to refuse communion to any one. A year earlier, Parson Adams 
had made his appearance in English literature, and it is possible to dis- 
cover analogies to his type of character in more than one artless com- 
munication. Parson Trulliber was naturally less ready to reveal himself. 
The rector of Keighley, who was vicar of Gisburn and resided in neither 
place, was a hard man to his curate. We have our suspicions of the 
rector of Hotham, who left his parsonage and lived in the house of 
Hugh Montgomery, Esq., and was prevented by ‘an III State of Health’ 
from performing service on Sunday afternoons ; and it is not surprising 
to find him admonished in the ecclesiastical court to fulfil his duties. 

One return comes from the isolated church of Kirkby Ireleth in 
Furness, a peculiar of the dean and chapter of York, where the vicar 
was harassed by the claim of the bishop of Chester, Dr. Peploe, to ordinary 
jurisdiction in the chapelries of the parish. He arraigns the bishop for 
his habit of ordaining deacons on insufficient titles, and so transplanting 
‘a whole Colony of poor raw Boys taken from the home-bred insignifi- 
cant Schools of this Country’ to curacies in the diocese of York. It is 
true that ordinees from Carlisle and Chester are frequent in the bio- 
graphical notes appended to each return; but we must allow for personal 
pique in this instance, and we need not be too critical of the products of 
those rural schools in one of which, some forty years later, the genius of 
Wordsworth found its fruitful seed-time. 

The modesty of the editors is as remarkable as their diligence. Here 
and there the insertion of sic after a misspelt place-name would have been 
helpful, and, as this precaution has sometimes been taken, some such 
errors may have been overlooked. As an instance of the entertainment, 
not our least debt to them, which they have provided, we may refer the 
reader to the innocent garrulity of Mr. Dubourdieu, who had resided on 
his cure of Kirkby Misperton for upwards of thirty-six years, interrupted 
by five years of service as an army chaplain ‘ in the glorious times of the 
invincible & successfull. Duke of Marlborough, who never fought a battle 
but what he won & prov’d decisive, nor ever besieged a Town but what 
he took ’. 

A. Hamitton THomPson. 


L’ Architecture Religieuse en France al’ époque romane. By R. pE LasTEYRIE. 
2nd edition revised and augmented by a critical bibliography by M. 
AvuBERT. 128. Pp.x+857. Paris: A. Picard. 1929. 

The original edition of M. R. de Lasteyrie’s monumental work on 
Romanesque Architecture in France, published in 1911, has long been 
out of print, and considering the established position which it at once 
attained and has since maintained in the literature of the subject, it is a 
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matter for congratulation that it is once more made available to the 
rapidly increasing band of students of French Romanesque art. 

The original edition has here been reprinted verbatim with the addition 
of twenty short chapters of what the editor, M. Marcel Aubert, modestly 
calls a critical bibliography of the archaeological discoveries and published 
works on Early and Romanesque architecture which have appeared since 
the first edition was issued. “These chapters, chronologically arranged, 
form a valuable survey of the additions made to our knowledge of the 
subject during the past eighteen years. ‘They include a précis of the 
researches of PP. Vincent and Abel in Palestine, of recent discoveries of 
early churches in France, of recent theories and discoveries relating to the 
origin of the basilican plan, of Strzygowski’s theories of the oriental origin 
of Christian art, of additions to our knowledge of Carolingian art and 
architecture, and notes on various details of French Romanesque art. 

The important discovery of a fourth-century church at S. Bertrand de 
Comminges is unfortunately illustrated by the plan of M. Dieulafoy, 
made early in the excavations, and consequently both inaccurate and 
misleading. The early remains at Néris (Allier) are accepted as the 


_ remains of an early church, but there seems nothing to prove that the 


surviving early walls are other than those of some late Roman building 
of quite indeterminate character. 

M. Aubert ranges himself with M. Viry in assigning the crypt, ambula- 
tory and radiating chapels at Tournus to the second half of the tenth 
century. “This extremely important church well deserves both careful 
study and the production of a new and accurate plan, without which it 
will be well to suspend judgement on its date. 

In the later chapters the most remarkable discovery here noted is 
perhaps that of coloured glass panels from the Carolingian cemetery at 
Séry-les-Méziéres, set in lead and undoubtedly the most ancient example 
of stained glass yet found in the west. 

The editor and publishers are both to be congratulated on the repro- 
duction of this invaluable work, and on the modesty of the price at which 
it is set before the public. A. W. C. 


St. Christopher in English Mediaeval Wall painting, by H. C. Wuatre. 
University College (London) Monographs on English Mediaeval art. 
Edited by Tancrep Borentus. No. I. 94x 7. Pp. xvit+ 44 with 36 
plates in collotype. London: Ernest Benn Ltd., 1929. 10s. 6d. 
The promising beginning of what should bea very valuable series. The 

contents of the volume are as follows: After preliminary matter there is 

the text of the legend of St. Christopher from Caxton’s Golden Legend of 

1483; then a short general discourse, then a description of the plates, a brief 

bibliography, a list of the churches which contain or contained Christopher- 

paintings; then the plates, which are taken from Mr. Whaite’s own 
careful copies. Familiarity with the general features of the Christopher 
legend may be assumed on the part of readers of this Fourna/; but it may 
be worth while to call their attention to the fact that the form of it 
popularized by the Legenda Aurea departs pretty widely from the original, 
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as we have it in the Greek Acts of the saint. There he is a dog-headed 
cannibal of hideous aspect, and there we hear nothing of his serving first 
a king and then the devil, and then Christ, and not a word of the Child 
and the river: all that seems to be due to a German poet of the twelfth 
century. Common to the Greek Acts and the western legend are the 
highly elaborate details of the martyrdom. Readers will find it worth 
while to refer to Mr. Rushforth’s very interesting paper on the Baptism 
of St. Christopher in vol. vi of this ‘fournal (1926, p. 154), and also to 
Mr. Brindley’s minute studies in vol. iv (1924, p. 227) and in the 
Supplement to Blomefield’s Norfolk (Clement Ingleby, p. 299). 

Mr. Whaite arranges his plates in chronological order. Five of the 
paintings figured here he assigns to the thirteenth century, ten to the 
fourteenth, the rest to the fifteenth or early sixteenth. ‘The section is 
headed by the earlier of two Christophers at Little Hampden, Bucks. and 
closed by one at Hayes, Middlesex. All, it is needless to say, are picked 
examples, and each has its points of interest. “The quality of the copies 
appears excellent. 

Of special interest are the few which give representations of other scenes 
of the Christopher legend. One, that at Shorwell (I. of Wight), is 
figured here. Another is or was that at St. Keverne, Cornwall, care- 
fully described by Mr. Brindley. Others known from drawings were at 
Alburgh (Norf.) and Gorleston (Suff.); the former figured by Brindley 
(Supp/.). The inscriptions, rarely legible, which accompany some paint- 
ings, are another point of interest: let it be noted here that an English 
distich at Horley (Oxon.), quoted by Mr. Whaite, derives from a Latin 
one formerly at Stow Bardolph (Norf.). This runs : 


Parve puer quis tu? graviorem non toleravi. 
Non mirans sis tu, nam sum qui cuncta creavi. 


The English I should read thus : 


What art thou, and art so yonge? bar I never so hevy a thynge. 
Though I be hevy no wonder is, for I am the kynge of blys. 


The number of recorded Christophers in England is round about 230 
(Whaite 228, Brindley 234). No list yet made is absolutely complete, of 
course : new examples are always emerging either on church walls or in 
collections of drawings. One addition may be made here: Gt. Liver- 
mere (Suff.) had a Christopher of which a drawing exists. 

As Mr. Whaite says: ‘The tide of deliberate destruction has now 
turned, and most churches are desirous of preserving paintings.’ It is, 
however, tiresome to read that the paintings at Seething (Norf.) uncovered 
in 1922-3 have been re-covered. Though I have been informed that 
the present wash is temporary and easily removable, I must protest against 
its ever having been put on. 

Mr. Whaite has in this monograph done very good service to English 
medieval art, and Dr. Borenius, whose short preface will be read with 
great interest, is to be congratulated on having set on foot this series of 
studies and having inaugurated it so well. M. R. J. 
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The old cottages and farm-houses of Norfolk, by Craupe J. W. Messent, 
A.R.LB.A. 9? x7}. Pp. 248. Norwich: H. W. Hunt, 1928. tos. 


In a county famous for flint churches and brick mansions, it is only 
natural that the humbler buildings, with which this book is concerned, 
should also to a great extent be of similar construction. The author 
accordingly deals in separate chapters with brick cottages and farm-houses, 
and flint work, to which are added others on clay lump, carstone, half- 
timber work, etc., all of which materials, as he points out, play a large 
part in the construction of the rural buildings of the county. Other 
chapters deal with dovecotes, of which there are several examples, and 
with the old village shops, frequently of late Georgian date with charac- 
teristic bow-shaped fronts. The book is illustrated with a large number 
of reproductions of pen-and-ink sketches of very varying merit, and it 


must be said that a few good photographs and so far as possible measured , 


drawings would have been far more satisfactory. Apart from this criticism, 
however, the author may be commended for a praiseworthy attempt to 
record, before it is too late, some of the finer examples of the lesser 
domestic architecture of the county, and his survey, although admittedly 
incomplete, is as exhaustive as can reasonably be expected. 


Etude sur la Paléographie des inscriptions lapidaires de la fin de ’époque 
Mérovingienne aux derniéres années du xit siecle. Par Paut Descuamps. 
9x54. Pp. 86. Paris: Société générale d’imprimerie et d’édition, 
1929. 

In this modest pamphlet our distinguished Honorary Fellow, the Keeper 
of the Trocadero Museum, has traced the evolution of the lettering on 
inscriptions in stone from Merovingian times to the end of the twelfth 
century, with occasional examples drawn from the thirteenth. In an 
appendix he presents in tabular form some of the more characteristic 
examples of each letter with their date and provenance, while he adds to 
the indebtedness of students by giving 61 illustrations ranging from the 
inscription to Maurolenus at Vienne (616 or 660) to that of archbishop 
Pierre de Montbrun at Narbonne (1286). 

In noticing a work of this nature, it is inevitable that a comparison 
should be attempted with contemporary English work. Unfortunately the 
English material available is very scanty, but at the end of M. Deschamps’ 
period it is possible to draw some comparisons with English seals, although 
of course such comparisons are not strictly relevant. Thus the Lombardic A 
with the long top bar and broken cross bar,of which the latest example noted 
by M. Deschamps is at Crest dated 1189, is found on seals in England as 
late as 1203, while the square C, of which the last example on an English 
seal is of the date 1199, is found at Cavaillon in 1203. ‘The closed 
Lombardic E, of which M. Deschamps’ first example is at Reims dated 
about 1198, is first found on English seals in 1087 and 1107, but not 
again until 1173, while the Lombardic H, first appearing on English seals 
in 1070 and not again until 1154, is found as early as 535 or 610 at 
Artonne. ‘The Lombardic M too, of which there is no example on an 
English seal until 1186, occurs at Le Ham in 681. Similar comparisons 
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could be made with most of the other letters, and although, as has been 
said, they are not strictly relevant, yet they may not be without some 
interest. 

M. Deschamps has produced a masterly study of a fascinating subject, 
and in thanking him for it, it may perhaps be permitted to express the 
hope that at no distant date he will continue his researches into the later 
middle ages and so enable a real comparison to be made between the work 
of continental and English craftsmen. H. S. K. 


The Armoury of the Castle of Churburg, by Oswatp GraF TRapp. Trans- 
lated, with a preface, by J. G. Mann, F.S.A. 12$x 9%. Pp. xlvi+ 
324, with 72 plates. London: Methuen, 1929. £4 145. 6d. 

In noticing the important work before us, the subject and its treatment 
are of such outstanding interest and excellence that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to know which aspect of the work deserves priority. The collection 
at Churburg, which for students of armour has for many years past been 
known as the ‘ Trapp’ Collection, has until recently, like the mythical 
store of Gothic armour at Constantinople, been shrouded in mystery; 
and students of arms and armour have spoken with bated breath of this 
wonderful armoury, which none had seen or expected to see. In recent 
times before the war, when the collector and dealer spread their nets 
with varying success over the arsenals and collections of Europe, it was 
always felt that although we might never have the privilege to study and 
enjoy it, the ‘Trapp’ Collection would weather all storms and would 
never be divided or disposed of. ‘The mere fact that the important pieces 
in the Collection are of early date adds considerably to its interest, for 
although our knowledge of sixteenth-century armour is very varied and 
deep, there are but few armours of the fourteenth and fi.teenth centuries 
in collections which have not been restored or associated with pieces of a 
later date. 

The catalogue compiled by Graf Trapp and translated by Mr. Mann 
must of necessity, like all similar works on armour, be a weighty volume, 
but the very size of the page isa distinct advantage, as it allows the repro- 
duction of pieces on a large scale, and the type is clear and pleasant to 
read. ‘The reproductions could not possibly be improved upon, for they 
show in many cases the armourer’s mark and details of construction with 
almost microscopic detail. “The entries in the catalogue deal with each 
item in the fullest possible manner: marks, measurements, and notes on 
similar pieces are given so fully and with such wealth of information 
that, taken in conjunction with the illustrations, one can visualize each 
piece and follow the author in his descriptions and criticisms. 

It is obviously impossible to notice in detail many pieces in this valuable 
collection, but there are certain examples which, from their great rarity, 
appeal strongly to students of arms and armour. ‘The great horn crest 
ranks with our own Black Prince’s crest as a rare survival of the splen- 
did panoply in tournament. The bascinet, with its original camail, 
vervelles and laces, its unique laten border and inscription, can hardly be 
matched in any of the arsenals of Europe. The early armours (nos. 20 
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and 21) may be ranked with the Missaglia armour at Vienna. The fine 
salade (no. 23) and the armet (no. 57) are all magnificent examples of 
craft of the fifteenth-century armourer. On nos. 69 and 70 we have 
the engraved representations of St. Francis and St. Sebastian, which are 
found so frequently on sixteenth-century armour, badly rubbed and 
defaced in the specimens at the Tower, but here almost in mint condition. 

The ‘ Trapp’ armour has obviously been treated with the greatest care, 
reverence, and respect, and has not, like other European collections, 
been subjected to the ignorant attentions of caretakers and military 
cleaners. This reverence is largely due to the fact that many of these 
pieces have been the property of certain members of the Trapp family 
and their ancestors ; sometimes they bear the name of an individual en- 
graved on them and in other examples they show texts and mottoes of a 
personal nature. “There they have remained throughout the centuries, 
each showing equipment and panoply that we can never see elsewhere 
except on sculptured tombs or in illuminated manuscripts. ‘The straps, 
fastenings, linings are all there and these form a very important part of 
the Collection, for being ofa perishable nature these adjuncts seldom appear 
in Museum specimens. 

Roughly speaking there are twenty-five pages of tabulated notes of cross 
bows, and firearms, giving mechanism, material, measurements, decora- 
tion, weight, and maker’s mark, which is in itself of great use for com- 
parison with other similar pieces in English collections. A table of marks 
is useful for the same reason. It might possibly be improved upon by 
giving the name of the craftsman associated with the mark, as at present 
the study of the marks entails a constant turning back to the text. Alto- 
gether the production of the catalogue, which is obviously a labour of love 
and reverence, is of great importance to students, as it is the result of long 
and careful study of the subject, given to the world in a very lucid 
manner. Mr. Mann’s preface, his valuable suggestions as to nomencla- 
ture, and his notes on the types of armours are of great use to the student, 
and the fact that he actually wrote much of the translation in the Armoury 
at Churburg makes it of far more value than if it were simply a literal 
translation guided by no personal knowledge of the subject. “The work is 
produced by Messrs. Methuen, who are responsible for many books on 
armour, plate, embroidery, and other crafts, and have always employed 
the finest possible processes of reproduction and typography. 

C. FFOULKES. 


Apostle Spoons, their Evolution from earlier types, and the Emblems used by 
the Silversmiths for the Apostles. By Cuartes G. Rupert. 10} x 6}. 
Pp. xi+ 36. Oxford: University Press ; London: Milford, 1929. 425. 
Of the many varieties of spoons produced in medieval and later times 

none has been more popular or highly valued than those with stems 

terminated by figures of apostles. In early days one of the first signs of 
increasing comfort and prosperity was the collecting of a number of 
spoons : evidence in favour of this contention is supplied by the fact that 
spoons are sometimes the only existing objects to show that less important 
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towns had the privilege of assay. Apostle spoons must have had a special 
fascination, as it was possible to accumulate gradually a complete set of 
twelve and the Master spoon. For some two hundred or more years 
from the middle of the fifteenth century they enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity, being used for christening presents and similar purposes. 

The writer of this monograph has evidently found the subject, 
though a limited one, a labour of love: he has given over a hundred and 
thirty illustrations, sufficient to satisfy the most ardent collector. He enu- 
merates a list of ‘sets’ complete and incomplete; he assigns titles to 
these sets—one is the Abbey set, another the Frith set, a third the 
Bernel (sic) set—but no explanation is given of these names. 

The writer’s main interest, however, is with the iconography of the 
apostles as represented on the spoons, in other words with what he 
designates the ‘emblems’ of the apostles. It is well understood that 
some apostles and saints have but one attribute while others have several : 
the writer endeavours to prove that in some cases the attribute which was 
followed was that generally adopted by German painters, while in others 
it was that of the Italian school. But it may be said with truth that 
apostle spoons belong more peculiarly to England than to any Continental 
nation; and therefore English representations rather than German or 
Italian might have been quoted. English sculpture, illuminated manu- 
scripts, stained glass windows, and the painted screens of the East Anglian 
churches afford many representations of saints and apostles which the 
spoon-maker would naturally follow. In this connexion reference might 
have been made to the set of figures of apostles in silver-gilt at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the size of which suggests that they were 
models for apostle spoons: the attribute of each apostle is unmistakable 
and his name is engraved in contemporary lettering, and they are considered 
to be English work of the beginning of the sixteenth century. But 
possibly this set is amongst others in the writer’s mind when he states that 
‘the labels attached to the apostle spoons in the museums must be 
accepted with caution ’. 

The book is written in a somewhat disconnected manner, and apart 
from the very useful illustrations is rather disappointing. Several unfor- 
tunate errors have crept in. It is suggested that Charles I ‘perhaps 
appropriated’ several of the set of spoons belonging to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, whereas a few sentences earlier we are told that an inventory 
made six years after his death mentions the set as complete. Two 
different explanations of the attribute of St. John are given on consecutive 
pages, and the attribute of St. Nicholas is said to be gold balls instead of bags 
of gold. The Holburne Museum, Bath, is called the Holborn Museum, 
and the names of two well-known London firms are spelt incorrectly. 

We understand the author has devoted many years to the study of the 
subject. For a second edition of his work we would suggest that he may 
find some attractive examples in the possession of one or two of the Livery 
Companies of the City of London, especially the Innholders’ Company, 
which possesses a large group of spoons, each with a figure of St. Julian, 
its patron saint. ; 
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The Cambridge Historical ‘fournal, vol. 3. no. 1, contains :—Acta 
Episcoporum, by Prof. F. M. Stenton; The appropriation of parish 
churches during the reign of Edward III, by Kathleen L. Wood-Legh ; 
Capitalism and the decline of the English gilds, by T. H. Marshall; British 
West India commerce as a factor in the Napoleonic war, by Prof. J. 
Holland Rose; Anglo-Russian relations 1815-40, by C. W. Crawley ; 
The first complete exploration of Hudson’s Bay, by Irene M. Harper; 
The duel between Castlereagh and Canning in 1809, by Prof. C. K. 
Webster and H. Temperley; Unpublished letters of Wellington, July— 
August 1812, by I. J. Rousseau ; Colonel Campbell’s report on Egypt in 
1840, with Lord Palmerston’s comments, by Prof. F. S$. Rodkey ; China, 
England and Russia in 1860, by Prof. T. S. Tsaing. 

Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Archaeological 
Society, vol. 4, part 8, contains :—Romano-British village sites in Colne 
and Somersham, by C. F. Tebbutt; Episcopal Visitation Returns, Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1638-62, by W. M. Palmer. 

Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, new series, vol. 29, contains:—A book of old 
Quaker Wills, by W. G. Collingwood ; Ravenglass, Coniston and Pen- 
rith in ancient deeds, by W. G. Collingwood; Turgis Brundos, by 
T.H. B. Graham; The lords of Bewcastle, by T. H. B. Graham; The 
Honour of Cockermouth, by T. H. B. Graham ; Margaret de Wigton, by 
T. H. B. Graham ; A forged rock-inscription near Lanercost, by R. G. 
Collingwood ; Sir Andrew de Harcla, earl of Carlisle, by J. Mason ; 
Roman signal-stations on the Cumberland coast, by R. G. Collingwood ; 
The vicars of Kirkby Lonsdale, by Rev. R. P. Brown ; Robert Kitchin, 
mayor of Bristol, a native of Kendal, by H. S. Cowper; Drumburgh 
castle, by W. T. McIntire; Anthorn cross, by W. G. Collingwood; On the 
date of the foundation of Furness abbey, by S. B. Gaythorpe; Dalton 
church and parish, by P. V. Kelly; Dalton castle, by P. V. Kelly ; Deans- 
biggin near Kirkby Lonsdale, by Col. W. H. Chippindall ; A note on 
Ambleside market cross, by B. L. Thompson ; Explorations on Thwaites 
Fell, South Cumberland, by Hon. Marjorie Cross and W. G. Colling- 
wood ; An ancient ford of the river Mite, by Mary C. Fair; Austhwaite 
and Dalegarth, by Mary C. Fair; Townfields of Threlkeld, Mardale, 
Wet Sleddale and Langdale, by Gertrude M. Simpson ; The townfields of 
Coniston, by R. E. Porter; Explorations in Ravenstonedale, by E. P. 
Frankland ; Townfields of Broughton- and Subberthwaite-in-Furness, 
by W. Butler; Excavations on Hadrian’s Wall in the Gilsland—Birdos- 
wald—Pike Hill sector, 1928, by I. A. Richmond. 
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Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society, new series, vol. 2, part 2, 
includes :—Notes on Walker’s ‘Place-Names of Derbyshire’, by F, 
Williamson; Bronze Age pottery from Stanton Moor, by W. Storrs 
Fox; The French prisoners in Ashbourne, by E. A. Sadler; Later 
descendants of Domesday holders of land in Derbyshire, by Rev. S. P. H. 
Statham; Military effigies in Derbyshire, by Rev. H. Lawrance and 
T. E. Routh; Roman coins from Little Chester, by Rev. A. Clifton 
Knight; Bronze Age beaker from Stoney Middleton Dale, by W. Storrs 
Fox; Bronze Age whetstone from Alkmonton, by W. Storrs Fox; 
Human remains, Little Chester, by C. A. Clews. 

The Essex Review, July 1929, includes:—Temple of Mithras at 
Colchester, by W. Gurney Benham; The Song of Maldon, by H. J. 
Rowles ; Some notes on the history of Bures; The Kighley family of 
Gray’s Thurrock, by H. E. Brooks; Aveley church clock, by A. W. 
Boatman. 

October 1929, includes :—-What the Essex churches are built of, by 
J. Salmon; Prittlewell’s protest, 1648, by Dr. H. Smith; The Lady 
Margery (Wentworth) Waldegrave of Smallbridge manor, Bures; Essex 
dovecotes, by D. Smith; A note on rents in kind, temp. Edward III, by 
Rev. L. C. W. Bullock ; The Felsted ponds; Palfrey money ; Elections 
of Clergy; Archdeacons’ Courts ; Dedham and its Lecture ; Black’s canal, 
Romford ; Essex MSS. 

Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club, vol. 10, part 2, includes :— 
J. Norden’s Survey of medieval coppices in the New Forest, a. D. 1609, 
by Heywood Sumner; The Field archaeology of Doles with some intro- 
ductory notes on its coppices and common, by H. S. L. Dewar; The 
Low Side windows of Hampshire churches, with an alphabetical list with 
descriptions, by A. R. Green ; Excavation of an Early Iron Age village 
on Worthy Down, Winchester, by the late R. W. Hooley ; Report on 
the human remains found on Worthy Down, 1921, by Sir Arthur 
Keith. 

Transactions of the East Herts Archaeological Society, vol. 7, part 4, con- 
tains :—Aspenden church in 1793, by W. Minet; Roman coins in Letch- 
worth museum and excavations at Baldock, by W. P. Westell ; Materials 
for Hertfordshire history in the records of the county of Bedford, by F. G. 
Emmison ; Registers of the parish church of St. Mary, Hitchin, by the 
late H. F. Hatch. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 80, 
contains :—Huskisson and Liverpool, by G. S. Veitch; Henry Park, 
surgeon, and his register, by F. C. Beazley; The granges of Furness 
abbey, with special reference to Winterburn-in-Craven, by Annie 
Cottam ; The account book of the New Haven, Chester, 1567-8, by 
Edna Rideout; The Heraldry of Huyton church, by F. Crooks; The 
Petition of John de Winwick to pope Innocent VI, by F. Crooks ; The 
Bye-Laws of Ashton-under-Lyne, by E. H. Rideout; Some notes on 
Robert Williamson, by A. H. Arkle ; Later records of the Jews in Liver- 
pool, by B. B. Benas ; Pedigree of Statham (Liverpool and New Zealand 
branch) from 1716, by R. Stewart-Brown. 
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Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 23, part 2, contains :—The building of Rayn- 
ham Hall, by H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence; The sheriffs of Norfolk, by L. 
Landon ; The Roman villa of Gayton Thorpe, by D. Atkinson ; Norfolk 
satire in the eighteenth century, by R. W. Ketton-Cremer ; Church Plate 
in Norfolk: deaneries of Thetford, Cranwich, Fincham and Rockland, 
by the late J. H. F. Waller; Literature relating to Norfolk archaeology 
and kindred subjects, 1927, by G. A. Stephen; Warham Camp, by 
M. A. Blyth; Briningham map, 1738, by B. Cozens-Hardy ; Norfolk 
deeds in the Greenwell collection, Public Library, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
by G. A. Stephen. 

Vol. 23, part 3, contains :—The Roman fortified town at Caistor-next- 
Norwich, by E. A. Kent; John Kirkpatrick, antiquary, by F. Johnson ; 
Ecclesiastical Discipline Act at South Creake in 1317, by Rev. J. F. 
Williams ; Stiffkey alias Stewkey, by H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence ; Church 
Plate in Norfolk : Old deanery of Cranwich, by Ven. H. S. Radcliffe, 
deaneries of Walsingham and Fincham; The priory of St. Mary and 
All Saints, Westacre, and excavations upon its site, by F. H. Fairweather 
and H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence; Literature relating to Norfolk archaeology 
and kindred subjects, 1928, by G. A. Stephen ; Note on an armorial seal 
[of Thomas of Ingoldisthorp], by H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence ; Neolithic 
find at Swannington ; Bircham Newton—Nelson family ; Old deeds and 
documents; Two shields of arms at Ball’s Park, Hertford, by H. C. 
Andrews. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th series, vol. 6, contains :—Medieval effigies 
in the county of Durham, by C. H. Hunter Blair; The little book of 
the birth of St. Cuthbert, by Madeleine Hope Dodds; The tile pave- 
ments at Newminster abbey, by H. L. Honeyman, R. Bertram, and C. H. 
Hunter Blair; “Thomas Bewick: a centenary appreciation, by T. Wake ; 
Dr. John Lingard’s notes on the Roman wall, by R. C. Bosanquet ; Notes 
on Hadrian’s first and second boundaries in Britain, by Parker Brewis ; 
The river names of Northumberland and Durham, by Allen Mawer; A 
memoir of Sidney Story Carr, by J. Oxberry; An encrusted cinerary 
urn of the Bronze Age, by Parker Brewis and J. D. Cowen; A medieval! 
cofin paten, by C. H. Hunter Blair. 

Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth Reports of the Rutland Archaeological 
Society contains :—Symbolism in medieval church architecture, by Rev. 
H. C. B. Foyster; Roman roads in Britain, by Dr. M. Hutton. 

Somerset Record Society, vol. 43: Collectanea ii, contains :—Act Book 
of the Archdeacon of Taunton, transcribed and edited by Professor Jenkins ; 
Laudian Documents, transcribed by Mrs. Armitage Robinson, and edited 
by the Dean of Wells; List of escheators for the counties of Somerset and 
Dorset, compiled by Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. 38, part 1, contains :—Excava- 
tions at Ashstead, Surrey, by A. W. G. Lowther; The Banstead Court 
Roll in the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI, by Sir Henry C. M. Lam- 
bert; Surrey Swan-marks, by N. F. Ticehurst ; Excavations at Merton 
priory, by Lt.-Col. H. F. Bidder and the late Rev. H. F. Westlake ; 
Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, Bart., G.C.B., by the Earl of Onslow; A 
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founder’s hoard of prehistoric bronze implements discovered at Coulsdon, 
by the late Prescott Row; The repair of Old Malden church, by T. F. 
Ford; An inundation in ‘Surrey i in 1323, by M. Weinbaum. The Notes 
include :—Palaeolithic flint from Godalming; Stone Age site at Betch- 
worth ; Pottery finds near Banstead; Romano-British pottery from 
Mitcham ; Excavation of Banstead Heath earthwork, no. 2; Early 
Norman castle mound near Rudgwick ; Cheam Court farm, Cheam 

Vicars of Reigate ; ‘The will of a Newdigate rector, 1540; A fourteenth. 
century portrait head in Ockham church ; Fragments of fifteenth-century 
masonry from Richmond; The tapestry works at Mortlake; Zouch’s 
pillar at Hoe bridge, Woking ; ; Surrey river names. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 70, contains:—The Lewknor 
carpet, by F. Lambarde ; The Barbican, Lewes Castle, by W. H. Godfrey ; 
The origin of the Finches, by the late J. H. Round; Excavations in the 
Trundle, Goodwood, 1928, by E. C. Curwen; Hove in Domesday and 
after, by Sir Charles Thomas-Stanford ; The foreign trade of Sussex, 
1300-50, by R. A. Pelham; Old Place, Pulborough, by W. D. Peckham; 
Coats of Arms in Sussex churches, by F. Lambarde; An Aynescombe of 
Mayfield Will of 1649, by A. Anscombe; The Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic periods in Sussex, by L. V. Grinsell; “The Canon’s manor of 
South Malling, by Mary S. Holgate ; Palaeolith found at West Bognor, 
by R. A. Smith; Palaeoliths found at Slindon, by J. Fowler; Rubbing- 
stones of flint, by J. G. D. Clark ; The micro-burin on Sussex pigmy sites, 
by W. Hooper; Hoard of celts from Clayton Hill; Earthworks on 
Middle Brow, by H. S. Toms; Neolithic camp, Combe Hill, Jevington, 
by E. C. Curwen; Wilmington priory, by W. H. Godfrey; Charcoal in 
excavation, by S. E. Winbolt ; Sussex entries in Surrey registers, by W. H. 
Challen. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 2, no. 7, contains :—Thomas and Brian 
Twine, by W. H. Godfrey ; The final and last Heraldic Visitations of 
Sussex, by W. D. Peckham; Sussex entries in London Parish Registers, 
by W. H. Challen ; Two probable Hundred moot sites, by Rev. W. 
Budgen ; Scottish Royal arms, Naval prison, Lewes; The Gage brasses 
at Firle ; The date of Saxonbury camp, by E. C. Curwen; Brambletye; 
A peer’s tailor’s bill, 1744; Three early Cuckfield charters ; Legh manor, 
Cuckfield ; St. James, Friston; A Wadhurst sword; A stone bowl from 
Wisborough Green. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 5, new 
series, contains:—The life of Sir John de Wysham, by Rev. R. G. 
Griffiths; The old rural Worcestershire postmen, by Mrs. Berkeley; 
Clement Lichfield, last abbot of Evesham, by E. A. B. Barnard; Philip 
Hawford, pseudo-abbot of Evesham (1539), and dean of Worcester (1553- 
57), by E. A. B. Barnard ; Some original documents concerning Worcester- 
shire and the Great Rebellion, by E. A. B. Barnard; The font in Elmley 
Castle church, by G. McN. Rushforth ; William Hutton, the Birmingham 
historian, by J. Sumner ; The church bells of Worcestershire, part iv, by 
H. B. Walters. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Soctety, Record Series, vol. 74. = Miscellanea, 
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vol. 2, contains :—Index to the Parish Register transcripts preserved in 
the Diocesan Registry, York, by A. V. Hudson and J. W. Walker; The 
Burges court, Wakefield, by J. W. Walker; Liberty and Soc of Aldburgh 
with Boroughbridge, by Sir Thomas Lawson-Tancred and J. W. Walker ; 
Extracts from the Court Rolls of the manor of Aldborough, by the same ; 
Mills of Boroughbridge, by the same; ‘The testamentary documents of 
Yorkshire Peculiars, by E. W. Crossley; Burton Agnes Courts, by the 
late C. V. Collier; Reighton manor Court Baron, by the same; Lay 
Subsidy Rolls, 1 Edward III, N. R. York and the city of York, by Col. 
Parker. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 59, part 1, 
contains :—Origin of the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, by E. MacNeill ; 
On some excavations recently conducted on Friar’s Island, Killaloe, by 
R. A. S. Macalister ; Further notes on the church on Friar’s Island, by 
H. G. Leask ; The descendants of James, ninth earl of Ormond, by W. F. 
Butler; The court book of Esker and Crumlin, 1592-1600, by E. 
Curtis ; Medal of Cromwell and Masaniello found in Clonmel, by T. O. 
Muirgheasa; Dublin Street names; Note on a rude stone monument at 
Lackan, co. Wicklow, by L. Price; The Belcoo brooch, by E. R. Mac 
an Bhaird. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 84, part 1, contains :—Offa’s Dyke: a 
Field survey: 4th report (Montgomeryshire), by Cyril Fox and D. W. 
Phillips ; Excavations on the site of the Roman fort at Caerhun: 3rd 
interim report, by P. K. Baillie Reynolds; The Forden Gaer: 2nd 
interim report (excavations of 1928), by F. N. Pryce and T. Davies 
Pryce ; The Caerleon excavations, by V. E. Nash-Williams ; A ‘ neolithic’ 
camp in Wales, by W. J. Hemp; The place-name Porthcawl, by D. R. 
Paterson ; La TéneI brooch from Merthyr Mawr, Glamorgan, by Cyril 
Fox; Bronze flat celt from Penn-Lan-Fach, Moel Trigarn, Pembroke- 
shire, by V. E. Nash-Williams; A fragmentary stone axe from Sker, 
Glamorgan, by W. F. Grimes; A holed axe-hammer from Dolgelley, 
Merioneth, by W. F. Grimes; Partial excavation of a tumulus on Crown 
farm, Whitford, Flintshire, by Rev. E. Davies. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 4, part 4, includes :—A first 
draft of the Statute of Rhuddlan, by W. H. Waters; A North Wales 
Coroner’s account, by W. H. Waters; Roll of the County Court of 
Anglesey, by W. H. Waters ; Parliamentary representation of the Welsh 
boroughs, by G. Roberts; Current work in Welsh archaeology, by W. F. 
Grimes and Cyril Fox. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 51, in- 
cludes :—Late Celtic bronze collar from Llandyssul, by G. E. Evans; 
Stone axe from Llanfallteg, by G. E. Evans ; The Society of Sea Serjeants, 
1726-60, by G. E. Evans; Pottery from Coygan camp, by V. E. Nash- 
Williams ; Llanwinio Church plate, 1835, by G. E. Evans; Llanfaelog 
Parish Registers, Vaughan entries 1695-1780, by G. E. Evans; Carmar- 
then printed book, by G. E. Evans; Llanstephan events, 1817-19, by 
A. W. Matthews ; Erasmus Williams’s Letter Book, 1775-80 ; Swansea 
Wassail bowl, by G. E. Evans ; John Nash, the architect, a Carmarthen 
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resident ; Carmarthenshire Hymnists ; Wolf in Carmarthenshire, by J. G. 
Williams. 

The Indian Antiquary, August 1929, contains:—Notes on Hobson- 
Jobson, by S. H. Hodivala; Notes on Khotan and Ladakh, by Prof. 
A. H. Francke; Vedic studies, by A. Venkasubbiah ; An inscription of 
Iraya Chinka (Raja Simha) Perumal, by K. N. Daniel; Remarks on 
the Andaman Islanders and their country, by Sir R. C. Temple. 

September 1929, contains :—-An inscription of the time of Allata of 
Mewar: Vikramasamvat 1010, by R. R. Halder; Vedic studies, by 
A. Venkatasubbiah ; Collection of Sun (food for monks) in Burma, by 
Sir R. C. Temple; A note on the Svetambar and Digambar sects, 
by Puram Chand Nahar ; Notes on Hobson-Jobson, by S. H. Hodivala ; 
Note on Tenta-Karala, by Kalipada Mitra; Who built New Rajgir? by 
D. N. Sen; A St. Thomas legend, by T. K. Joseph; Remarks on the 
Andaman Islanders and their country, by Sir R. C. Temple. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 33, no. 3, contains :—Researches 
in the topography of Ancient Corinth, by R. Carpenter; Some inscrip- 
tions on Vases, by J. D. Beazley; A Dionysiac miracle at Corinth, by 
C. Bonner; The reconstruction of the Tribute lists, by B. D. Meritt ; 
Local festivals of Euboea, chiefly from inscriptional evidence, by Irene 
C. Ringwood; A new inscription from Pozzuoli, by J. E. Dunlap; 
A note on the Corcyra expedition, by J. Johnson; Hera in Xypete, by 
J. Johnson ; A herm dedicated by Herodes Atticus, by H. 1. Westbrook ; 
The location of Metapa, by W. A. Oldfather. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 38, part 2, in- 
cludes :—Letters of an Overland Mail agent, by A. B. Hulbert; The 
Antigua Press and Benjamin Mecom, by W. Eames; Franklin-Walter 
correspondence, by G. S. Eddy. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 68, no. 2, in- 
cludes :—Old-world prehistory in retrospect and prospect, by G. G. 
MacCurdy. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, October 1929, includes :— 
Ancient Egyptian forts at Semna and Uronarti, by G. A. Reisner; Portrait 
coin of Philip V of Macedon, by Agnes B. Brett ; Gothictapestry from Knole. 

The New England Historical Genealogical Register, vol. 83, October 
1929, includes :—-Chaucer’s mother, by E. St. John Brooks. 

Old Time New England, vol. 20, no. 2, contains :—Wayside, the home 
of three American authors, by Margaret M. Lothrop; Pine Tree 
shillings and other Colonial money, by M. Stover; Birthplace of Clara 
Barton, North Oxford, Mass., by Marietta B. Wilkins. 

Wiener Prahistorische Zeitschrift, vol. 16, part 2, contains :—Mining 
and metal working at Velem St. Veit, by K. von Miske; Bronze Age 
finds from the Leitha mountains, by A. Seracsin; Fire striking stones, 
by L. Franz: Isolated finds in Austria, by J. Caspart; Finds at Kalten- 
leutgebe, by H. Michna; New finds from the district of Carnuntum, by 
L. Franz; A bronze lance-head from Au, by A. Seracsin ; New excava- 
tions in the Heidenloch by Warmbad Villach, by W. Gérlich ; Socketed 
axes, by L. Franz. 
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Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Band 59, Heft 4, 
includes: New cemeteries of Hallstatt and La Teéne date at Diirrnberg 
near Hallein, by M. Hell; The early Bronze Age in Lower Austria, by 
E. Loeb. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Commission Royale 
d’ Histoire, vol. 92, part 4, contains :—The correspondence of Johan van 
den Bergh, plenipotentiary of the United Provinces at Brussels, during 
the Anglo-Dutch regency (1706-16), by H. van Houtte. 

Vol. 93, part 1, contains: —Thewill of Maitre Guillaume de Varenacker 
(1478), by L. van der Essen. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, vol. 15, 
no. §, includes :—The present position of studies in the Grail legend, by 
M. Wilmotte. 

Bulletin des Musées Royaux dart et d’histotre, Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, 
Sept. 1929, contains: —T hree Egyptian portrait-heads, by M. Werbrouck ; 
Bronze Aegean statuette, by F. Mayence; The ceramic of the middle 
ages and modern times, by J. Breuer; Bailleul fayence, by M. Laurent ; 
Needle point lace, by L. Paulis. 

Bulletin del Institut Archéologique Bulgare, tome v, contains:—Statuette 
of Artemis from Southern Thrace, by B. Filow; New grave-mound 
finds in Bulgaria, by I. Welkow; Nicopolis ad Istrum: Survey and 
attempts at reconstruction, by S. Bobtschev; Ancient monuments in 
Bulgaria, by G. I. Kazarow; The horseman of Madara [a rock sculpture], 
by K. Miatev; Remains of the Danube proto-Bulgarian language, by 
G. Fehér; The title of the Bulgarian rulers, by C. Radoslavov; The 
architectural style of the age of the Palaeologi in Constantinople, by 
N. Brunov; Unpublished medieval seals found in Bulgaria, by N. A. 
Mouchmoy; Seal of a Bulgarian archbishop of the ninth to tenth 
century, by K. Miatev; Germanic finds in Bulgaria, by K. Tackenberg ; 
Unpublished Iron Age monuments in Bulgaria, by R. Popov; Rock en- 
gravings in Bulgaria, by V. Mikov; Bulgarian prehistoric monuments, 
by V. Mikov; A new Thracian monument, by G. I. Kazarow; Pre- 
historic finds at Daoutli, by G. I. Kazarow; New archaeological dis- 
coveries in the neighbourhood of Bourgas, by I. Pandaléev; The spring 
of the Holy Trinity at Bratsigovo, by N. A. Mouchmov; Archaeological 
monuments in the upper basin of the Maritsa, by K. Miatev; Fourteenth 
century Bulgarian burial mounds near Raduvéné, by K. Miatev; Silver 
ornaments found near Gorna Bela Retchka, by K. Miatev; Potsherds 
from Mesembria, by K. Miatev; Two silver cups, by K. Miatev; An 
ancient silver cup, by I. Entchev-Vidu; An inscription from Rhodopes, 
by A. Péev; Two Greco-Bulgarian inscriptions from Philippi; Archaeo- 
logical finds near Petrovo; Archaeological discoveries in Bulgaria in 
1927-8, by I. Welkow; Hoards of coins found in Bulgaria in 1927-8, 
by N. A. Mouchmov. 

Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1928, con- 
tains:—The portable altar of Christian I, by M. Mackefrang; The 
working of iron in Iceland in ancient times, by Niels Nielsen ; Two 
Early Iron Age sites (Mors and Himmerland), by G. Hatt. 
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L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxix, nos. 1-3 (Paris, juin 1929). M. Vayson 
de Pradenne describes and richly illustrates the palaeolithic finds on 
Mont Dol, a hill nearly two miles north of Dol in Brittany. A_begin- 
ning was made by Prof. Sirodot in 1872, when worked flints were found 
with teeth of the mammoth and allied fauna. The raw material must 
have been brought from the chalk of Normandy to what was at the time 
an island in sea-water. ‘The author excavated in 1923, by permission of 
the municipality, about the height of forty feet O. D. (section on p. 26), 
the basal gravel being of marine origin and the industry pure Le Moustier. 
The deposit has a bearing on the raised-beach question. Dr. René de 
St. Périer has a paper on the carved wands (baguettes) of late palaeolithic 
date, especially those of Lespugue and Arudy, with spirals and other 
patterns. ‘The stone industry of Kish in Iraq is discussed by M. Watelin, 
who conducted excavations on the spot, the suggested date being about 
4000 B.c. A note by the late M. Hubert on the forests and human 
occupation of Gaul is amplified by M. Lantier (p. 132); and M. Joleaud 
treats of tin-working in the north-west of Spain (p. 134). Prof. Boule 
reviews several works on the Quaternary climates (p. 149), the general 
opinion being that the last glaciation attained its maximum and began to 
decline between fifty and thirty thousand years ago, the recessive phase 
ending about 12000 B.c. ‘There are several other reviews of interest 
to the prehistorian, and the Abbé Breuil’s views on the limestone flakes 
from Sligo are reproduced on p. 222. A note on the Bronze Age in 
Africa (p. 227) quoting Nature, 30 March 1929, p. 495, recalls another 
in this Fournal, vii, 75. 

Revue Anthropologique, juillet-septembre 1929, nos. 7-9 (E. Nourry, 
Paris). Besides anthropological matter there is an article on a site of Le 
Moustier date at Ilskaia, Kuban (northern Caucasus), by M. Zamiatnene, 
who has illustrations of cores, hand-axes, points and side-scrapers of 
various materials. Prof. Pittard insists that the first discovery of palaeo- 
lithic engraving and sculpture in the round was made by Francois Mayor 
in 1833 at Veyrier, Haute-Savoie; and figures a barbed rod of reindeer 
antler, long regarded as a harpoon-head but possibly intended for a tree, 
as the ‘barbs’ point forward and are irregularly spaced. M. Giraud 
contributes a short account of a Merovingian cemetery on the heights of 
Arcueil (Seine) and figures a ‘ betyl’ of sandstone found at the head of 
a skeleton ; perhaps a survival of the neolithic idols of Brittany. 

Revue Archéologique, vol. 19, avril-juin 1929, contains :—The 
decoration of the Susa vases, by A. Hertz; Gothic arms on Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman monuments, by P. Couissin; Greco-Egyptian 
terracottas, by W. Deonna; Burgundian Romanesque art, by L. Bréhier ; 
Statues and statuettes, by S. Reinach; Exhibition of the finds from 
Hadda at the Musée Guimet, by G. Migeon. 

Aréthuse, vol. 6, no. 3, contains :—Venus Lugens, by S. Ronzevalle ; 
The minor arts in Sweden at the time of the Vikings, by O. Janse ; The 
cup of Mary Stuart in the Cabinet des Médailles, by J. Babelon. 

Bulletin de la Société Frangaise de reproductions de manuscrits a peintures, 
vol. 12, contains :—The Oriental paintings in the Pozzi collection, by 
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E. Blochet ; Index of names quoted in four memoirs on Oriental paintings, 
by E. Blochet. 

Mémoires de la Commission des Antiquités du Département de la Céte- 
d’Or, vol. 18, contains:—The excavations at Mont-Auxois in 1924 ; 
The tumulus at Fleurey-sur-Ouche, by P. Jobard; The carved ceiling 
of no. 3 rue Jeannin, Dijon, by A. Gasser; The church of Grignon, by 
Vicomte P. de Truchis; The weepers on the tombs of the dukes of 
Burgundy, by Lt.-Col. Andrieu ; Some as yet little-known works of the 
painter J. P. Gilquin, by Lt.-Col. E. Andrieu ; The library of the abbey 
of Saint-Bénigne and its older illuminated manuscripts, by C. Oursel ; 
The angel supporters of the shields on the royal chateaux in Burgundy 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, by H. David; A tumulus of 
Bronze Age IV at Darcey, by H. Corot; Ancient agricultural imple- 
ments, by A. Gasser and C. Courtois; Remains of the Gallo-Roman 
period at Auxonne, by F. Vercier; Indications of the existence of fairs 
at Vertillum in the Gallo-Roman period, by C. Courtois; An Entomb- 
ment at Chatillon-sur-Seine, by H. David; The wooden doors of the 
western facade of Saint-Michel at Dijon, by H. David ; The Laconian 
lock, by C. Courtois; Jean Poncelet, architect to Philippe le Bon, by 
C. Oursel ; Montmusard, by E. Fyot ; Cluniac architecture at the begin- 
ning of the Romanesque Renaissance, by Vicomte P. de Truchis; 
Archaeological notes on the district of the lower Tille, by MM. Baujard 
and Macheras. 

Monspeliensia, tome 1, fasc. 1, contains :—Montpellier between France 
and Aragon during the first half of the fourteenth century, by L. J. 
Thomas; the statue of Pépézuc: solution of an archaeological enigma, 
by E. Bonnet. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, vol. 37, contains :— 
The history of Normandy, by H. Prentout; The history of Norman 
private law, by C. Astoul; The history of Norman public law, by R. 
Génestal; Norman liturgical studies, by Abbé Delamare ; Norman 
dialect, by C. Brunel; The ‘ Société d’Agriculture’ of Caen (1762-90), 
by A. Rostand; The ‘ Celse’ of La Bruyére and Charles Francois de la 
Bonde, seigneur of Iberville, by Baron d’Esneval ; Letters of Léopold 
Delisle to Antoine Charma (1849-68), by R. N. Sauvage; The origin 
and meaning of the name Ansger, by J. Le Foyer ; The camp at Moulines, 
4 Dr. Doranlo ; Petition to the pope by the prior and monks of Saint- 

tienne of Caen against the union of the abbey with the archbishopric of 
Rouen, 1618, by R. N. Sauvage ; Discovery of pottery at Vieux and the 
stamps of the potters Paternus and Tertiolus, by MM. Gosselin and 
Doranlo ; Sixteenth-century wall paintings at Caudemonne and Grand- 
champ, by P. Menegoz ; Le Febvre, builder of bridges and roads, and the 
Académie royale d’architecture, by A. Rostand; The Le Bas and 
Chastan de la Fayette and the library of the chateau of Caudemonne, by 
M. Le Verdier ; Robert de Sourdeval, Templar, by Abbé Alix; A charter 
of Richard de Courcy (1242) to the abbey of Aunay, by Abbé Simon ; 
Compagnon de Gaule, captain of Vire, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, by Abbé Alix; Excavations in the cemetery at Beuville, by R. 
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Doranlo ; Traces of the old road from Le Mans to Rouen, by H. 
Pellerin ; A matter of tithes at Blainville-sur-Orne in 1732, by Abbé 
Alix ; Chimneys, dormers, and facades of houses in Caen, by Dr. Gidon ; 
Polished stone and bronze axes found at Berniéres-sur-Mer and Vieux, 
by Dr. Gesselin ; A neolithic polisher from Macé, by Dr. Hommey ; 
Wooden houses in Rouen and Caen, by G. Huard ; Excavations in the 
nave of Périers-sur-le-Dan, by R. Doranlo; The organs of Saint-Jean 
at Caen, by MM. Liégard and Sauvage. 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1928, 
parts 3-4, contains :—Memorials of old Amiens, by L. Lorgnier ; The 
language of the ‘Chants royaux’ of the fraternity of the Puy Notre 
Dame, Amiens, by G. Gougenheim ; The winter of 1709 in Picardy, 
by H. Duchaussoy ; The creation of the Flacourt fief at Hornoy, by 
G. Beaurain; Joan of Arc at Crotoy, by A. Huguet. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, tome 42, consists 
of the second part of Professor H. Duchaussoy’s memoir La Vigne en 
Picardie. 

Mannus, band 21, heft 1 and 2, contains:—Twenty years of the 
Society for German prehistory, by G. Kossinna; The ancient idea of 


death, by N. Aberg ; Mother and Child: a contribution to the study of 
mother-right, by G. Wilke ; The rock engravings of Hvitlycke and the 
Edda song of Thrym, by W. Schultz; The Germano-Celtic population 
of Kreis Mayen in Frankish times, by P. Hérter; Vikings and Varan- 
gians, by G. Kossinna; Palaeolithic finds in Westphalia, by J. Andree ; 
Steep-scrapers from Kleinwangen, by M. Wilke ; ‘ Kippsteine’ or pre- 
historic artifacts? worked flints in the sand dunes of Strandenberg, by 
O. Krone ; Ribbon ware in the Wipper and Rode district, by A. Becker ; 
Three new bronze finds in East Germany, by E. Petersen; Find of 
a bronze bucket of the early Empire in the Stade district, by W. 
Wegenitz ; Cremations without urns in Kreis Teltow, by K. Hohmann ; 
Merovingian graves in Riesa, by A. Mirtschin ; Small Carolingian cross 
brooches, by G. Kossinna. 

’Apxauodoyixov AeAriov, vol. 10, contains :—Archaic temple near the 
Tasciarches of Aetolia, by K. Romaios ; On inscription 33 from Thermon, 
by G. Klaffenbach ; Byzantine icons from the Meteora, by A. Xyngo- 
poulos; Excavations at Sicyon, by A. Philadelpheos; Minoan and 
Homeric Scylla, by S. Marinatos; New explanation of the silver rhyton 
of Mycenae, by S. Marinatos ; The graves of Ambrakia, by I. Meliades ; 
* Archaic’ notes, by X. I. Karonzos; Stele in the National Museum, by 
S. Papaspyrides; Old Christian and Byzantine graves in Thebes, by A. 
Keramopoulos; Funerary inscription together with observations on 
archaic prosody, by N. Kyparisses; The Treasury at Eleusis, by K. 
Kourouniotes ; Other inscriptions from Eleusis, by K. Kourouniotes ; 
New acquisitions of the National Museum, by P. Kastriotes ; Archaeo- 
logical collections of Sicyon, by A. Philadelpheos ; The Greco-Danish 
excavations at Caledon, by K. Romaios; Tholos tomb near Sparta, by 
T. Karachalios ; Thessalian inscriptions, by N. Giannopoulos ; The new 
bronze statue dredged off Euboea. 
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Notizie degli Scavi, 6 Ser., v (1929), fascc. 1-3. Rome: Preliminary 
account by A. Bartoli of the important discoveries made in clearing the 
site of the Villa Mills on the Palatine (1926-8), the history of which 
from ancient to modern times is traced. The villa was found to have 
incorporated actual rooms of the palace built by Domitian to replace the 
original House of Augustus. The Chapel of San Cesario formed in one 
of these, and belonging to the Christian Empire, had been identified as 
far back as 1907. ‘The palace was grouped round two peristyles, the 
southern half (towards the Circus Maximus) having two stories, the 
northern only one. ‘The northern peristyle contained a large impluvium, 
in which was a temple reached by a bridge, presumably that of Vesta, 
attached to the residence of Augustus after he became Pontifex Maximus 
in 12 B.c. Cassino: A. Mauri records an inscription of Ummidia 
Quadratilla the donor of the amphitheatre of Casinum, a second example 
of a dedication to M. Vinicius (Tac. Aun. vi, 15) from Cales, epitaphs 
from Piedimonte d’ Alife, and a bronze figure, perhaps an ‘ hoplitodromos’, 
provincial work of the fifth century B.c. Sicily: P. Orsi on recent dis- 
coveries at Messina. Early proto-Corinthian and other pottery from an 
archaic sanctuary of Zancle, a period hitherto scarcely represented in the 
locality. Remains from an important necropolis to the south of the city. 
A Roman striated sarcophagus (fourth century) with panel of Leda and 
the swan on the front, the ends having been carved in the eleventh 
century with griffins and characteristic Romanesque foliage. Note on 
other examples of ancient sarcophagi re-used and sometimes redecorated 
in medieval times. Notes on Milazzo, the ancient Mylae, as an unex- 
plored field of archaeological research, by the same. P. Orsi also 
contributes the results of an archaeological exploration of Lipari and the 
other islands of the group in 1928. Description of tombs and burials in 
a late Hellenistic and Roman cemetery at Lipari (figs. 20-41). Among 
the contents of one grave were two fictile masks, perhaps theatrical. 
Below the cemetery were traces of a neolithic and archaic settlement. 
Unpublished epitaphs from Lipari, mostly Greek, including a Christian 
one, dated 470 a.p. Some Roman sepulchral vaults, erroneously de- 
scribed as Byzantine chapels. ‘The fortifications of the Castello of Lipari 
(medieval and sixteenth century) contain one important piece of the wall 
of the Greek acropolis. Notes on the ancient town and its harbours. 
From Salina (the ancient Didymae), the largest island of the group, come 
two fragments of inscriptions to Augustus and Tiberius, possibly due to 
soldiers settled there after the victory over Sextus Pompeius. Sardinia : 
Notes by A. Taramelli. Roman epitaphs from Cagliari, one of a soldier 
in the wars of Trajan and Hadrian. A find of coins (good specimens, 
Vespasian to Gordian) at Ulassai in the forest region on the east side of 
the island. 

Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Rendiconti, vol. v (1928). 
Figurine of a pantomimus from Tunis, by C. Albizzati ; Archaic lonic 
head from Cyprus in the Berlin Museum, and its relation to Ionic- 
Etruscan art, by the same ; The subjects on an Etruscan urn at Volterra 
imperfectly explained by Korte, by G. Bendinelli; Contents of two 
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mummy cases of the twenty-sixth dynasty in the Vatican Museum, by 
O. Marucchi. F. Cumont comments on a Cypriote example (third 
century A. D.) of the symbol of hands raised in prayer for vengeance to 
the ‘Sun of righteousness ’, sold at Sotheby’s in 1926, and records other 
instances which have come to his knowledge since his article in the 
Memorie of the Pontifical Academy for 1925. An inscription from 
Timgad, with invocation of Christ as ‘solus medicus’ and reference to 
the faithful as the hands and feet of God, by J. Carcopino. The origin 
of the Cemetery of Domitilla, none of which (including the crypt of the 
Flavii) is older than the second century, by P. Styger. Dom Quentin 
explains the consular date ‘Tusco et Basso coss.’ (a.p. 258) which 
accompanies the day of SS. Peter and Paul (29th June) in the Depositio 
Martyrum of the Chronographer of 354, as having, possibly, been acci- 
dentally transferred by a copyist from the entry about St. Cyprian (who 
was martyred in that year) occurring at the same level in another column. 
The art and archaeological collections of Cardinals Domenico and Mario 
Grimani and other members of the Venetian family, with text of an 
inventory of 1528 (Bibl. Vat.), by P. Paschini. Identification of an 
unknown emperor Maximianus (III) on a denarius (ascribed by Cohen 
to Constantius Gallus) with Silvanus who rebelled in Gaul against 
Constans II, 355 a.p., by L. Laffranchi. Varieties of the legionary 
eagle, by A. Monaci. A. Bartoli discusses the history of the four temples 
on the Forum Holitorium at Rome, and the church of §. Nicolo in 
Carcere which took their place. The story in Pliny etc. about the 
temple of Pietas is legendary. The northern of the three temples was 
converted into a prison in the eighth century a.p. The temple next to 
it was subsequently converted into a church dedicated to Nicholas, the 
patron of prisoners, and enlarged to its present form in 1128. In the 
Reports on the Papal Galleries and Museums, O. Marucchi notices the 
acquisition for the Lateran of an important second-century epitaph of the 
family of Julius Narcissus with the Chi Rho monogram ; and B. Biagetti 
describes restorations in the Stanze of Raphael (Coronation of Charle- 
magne), and new fittings in the Sistine Chapel avoiding the use of the 
temporary baldachins set up for Papal services, which damaged the 
frescoes. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, v (1928), nos. 1-4. Investigation of 
the foundations of the tower of S$. Sebastiano, Rome, and discoveries in 
the Catacomb of SS. Marcellinus and Peter, by F. Fornari ; Correction 
of Marucchi’s interpretation of a fourth-century sarcophagus in S. 
Valentino, by G. Wilpert; The architecture and frescoes (mid-eleventh 
century) of the tower of the Abbey of Farfa, by P. Markthaler ; Evidence 
for the history of the Roman ‘tituli’ from the earliest edition of the 
Liber Pontificalis, by R. Vielliard; The first monasteries of Eastern 
monks in Rome, S. Andrea, SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio, S. Saba, all 
founded about the middle of the seventh century in consequence of 
Persian and Arab invasions of Syria and Asia Minor, by F. Antonelli ; 
A Christian interpretation of the Greek metrical epitaph of Euprosdectos, 
with remarks on other Greek epitaphs from the same catacomb, by O. 
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Marucchi. Statement by A. Silvagni about the plans for publication of 
the inscriptions of Italy. De Rossi’s ‘Christian Inscriptions of Rome 
before the seventh century’ is being completed by the R. Societa di Storia 
Patria and the Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia. ‘The later 
medieval inscriptions of Rome will appear in a separate series published 
by the Government Commissione d’arte e storia antica. The publication 
of a Corpus Inscriptionum Italicarum Medii Aevi is being discussed. 
Comparison of the paintings of the Catacomb ‘dei Giordani’, redis- 
covered in 1921, with the copies made when first discovered in 1578, by 
E. Josi. An important article by E. Junyent revises the history and 
chronology of the Basilica of S. Clemente in the light of his recent in- 
vestigation of the various structures on the site. This was originally 
occupied by two distinct buildings, in one of which a Mithraeum was 
made, probably early in the third century, and remained in use till the 
suppression of paganism by Theodosius. The other, which formed the 
original house or memorial of St. Clement, was in the third century 
incorporated in a building represented by the lower church, which was 
given the form of a basilica at the end of the fourth century, and was 
enlarged early in the sixth by an apse which encroached on the site of 
the now abandoned Mithraeum. There are traces of restorations in the 
eighth, ninth, and end of the eleventh century after the fire of 1084; 
but ultimately the rise in the surrounding levels caused the church to be 
filled in and replaced by the existing basilica early in the twelfth. Un- 
published epitaphs from Jewish catacombs at Rome, by J. B. Frey. 
Influence of the Christian art of Rome (Catacomb paintings and sarco- 
phagi) on the fifth and sixth century mosaics of Ravenna, by M. Mesnard. 
G. Turcio suggests that Claudian’s epigram on the Nativity and miracles 
of Christ may have been written for a cycle of paintings or mosaics in 
some Roman church. P. Pfister describes the Baptistery attached to 
Fréjus Cathedral, shown by comparison with Roman work in the neigh- 
bourhood to be late fourth or early fifth century. Traces of the original 
cupola have been found above the existing one, which probably belongs 
to the tenth century. 

Atti e Memorie della Societa Tiburtina, vol. 3, nos. 3-4, contains :— 
Monticelli, by C. Piccolini ; The Cesi palace at Tivoli, by G. Gabrieli ; 
The inscriptions at the Cesi palace ; New list of bishops of Tivoli, by 
G. Cascioli; Lolli’s History of Tivoli from 1395 to 1744; Notes on 
the early eighteenth century; A seventeenth-century wonder; An 
Englishman’s journey in 1600 ; Seventeenth-century life ; The women, 
devils, and treasures of Tivoli from the eighteenth-century memoirs of 
a French dominican. 

Fornvdnnen, 1929, hiafte 4. During the last twenty years many flint 
‘floors’ or occupation-sites have been discovered, chiefly by A. Nummedal, 
on the Norwegian coast between Bergen and Trondhjem fiord, at an 
altitude of 131 feet, which suggests a high antiquity, as the level of the 
Tapes-Littorina sea of Shell-mound times is here only 68 feet. The 
finds exhibited at Oslo are said to be not typical of any one culture and 
might be classed as mesolithic, though a La Madeleine or even Aurignac 
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connexion is claimed for them; and Gunnar Ekholm points out the 
changes that would be made by recognizing a palaeolithic period in 
Scandinavia. M. Stenberger describes some Iron Age house-plans in the 
island of Oland, with post-holes for oak timbers to support the roof, 
hearths made of stone slabs, and some pottery vessels almost complete. 
A plan and photograph give a good idea of one building, with its enclosing 
wall filled with rubble. “Twelfth-century building methods are discussed 
by Erik Lundberg, and neoliths of palaeolithic forms figured by Folke 
Hansen. 

Musée National Suisse: trente-septitme Rapport annuel, 1928, con- 
tains :—Bronze Age settlements at Ebersberg, by D. Viollier; The 
helmet of Chamoson (Wallis), by E. A. Gessler; Representations of 
saints on Swiss coins, by E. Gerber; Schooren fayence in the nineteenth 
century, by K. Frei-Kundert. 

Institut d’Estudis Catalans: Memiries, vol. 1, fasc. 4, contains :— 
Forma Conventus Tarraconensis, i, Baetulo-Blanda, by J. de C. Serra- 
Rapols. 
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Woodcuts of the fifteenth century in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Edited by 
Campbell Dodgson. 15}x11}. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1929. 635. 
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Furniture. 
*Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue of English Furniture and Woodwork. 
Vol. 1, Gothic and Early Tudor. By H. Clifford Smith, M.A., F.S.A. 
Revised edition. 9x7}. Pp. viiit+g9z, with 61 plates. London: Stationery 

Office, 1929. 25. 6d. 


Glass. 
*West Country Glasshouses. By Francis Buckley, F.S.A. 83$x5}. Pp. 124-129. 
Rep. Trans. Soc. Glass Technology, 1929, vol. 13. 


History and Topography. 

*The Story of Buckler’s Hard. By R. Bingham Adams. 10x8. Pp. ii+4. 
Reprint Notes & Queries, 156, pp. 420-424. 1929. 

*The Register of St. Mary Mounthaw, London, 1568-1849. Edited by W. Bruce 
Bannerman, F.S.A. 10}x6}. Pp. xii+230. Publications of the Harleian 
Society, vol. 68. London, 1928. 

*London Rediscoveries and some others. By Walter George Bell, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 
74x4%. Pp. xii+296. London: Lane, 1929. 7s. 6d. 

*The Hangmen of England. By Horace Bleackley, F.S.A. 8x5}. Pp. xix+272. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1929. 

*The Essex Regiment: the Essex Militia. By John William Burrows, F.S.A. 
84x5}. Pp. xxiii+237. Southend-on-Sea: Burrows, 1929. 55. 

*The Complete Peerage or a history of the House of Lords and all its members from 
the earliest times. By G.E.C. Revised and much enlarged by the Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs; now edited by H. A. Doubleday and Lord Howard de Walden. 
Vol. vii, Husee to Lincolnshire. 11x7}%. Pp. x+753. London: The St. 
Catherine Press, 1929. 

History of the parish of Knockbreda. By Very Rev. W. P. Carmody. 7}x5}. 
Pp. vit+144. Belfast: Carswell, 1929. 25. 6d. 

The History of Astley and its parish church. By Rev. Ivo Carr-Gregg. 7x4}. 
Pp. 126. Astley Vicarage, 1929. 25. 

The Court of Burgundy. By Otto Cartellieri. 9}%x6}. Pp. xv+282. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1929. 21s. 

*A brief account of King’s House, Spanish Town, Jamaica. By Frank Cundiall. 
9x5%. Pp. iv+15. Kingston: Institute of Jamaica, 1929. 

*The Kelsey Papers. With an introduction by Arthur G. Doughty and Chester 
Martin. Published by the Public Archives of Canada and the Public Record 
Office of Northern Ireland. 10}x8}. Pp. Ixxxiii+128. Ottawa: Acland; 
Belfast : Stationery Office, 1929. 8s. 6d. 

*The family of Scroggs. By J. Renton Dunlop, F.S.A. 8}x63. Pp. viii+116. 
London: privately printed by Mitchell Hughes and Clarke, 1929. 

The story of St. Nicholas, Stanford-on-Avon, and its associations. By A. H. 
Dyson. 74x5. Pp. 52. Rugby: Advertiser, 1929. 25. 6d. 

*Leicestershire Medieval Village Notes. Collected by George F. Farnham, F.S.A. 
With an introduction by A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., 
F.S.A. Three volumes. 9}x6. Pp. xxiv+300; ii+421; ii+314. Privately 
printed, 1929. 

*The pre-enclosure map of Renhold. By G. Herbert Fowler. 144x 10}. Pp. 17-19, 
with separate map. Quarto Memoirs of the Bedfordshire Historical Record 
Society, vol. ii, part ii. Old House, Aspley Guise, 1929. 

Some records of the Holland family. Based on information collected by the late 
William Richard Holland. 9x6. Pp. 135. London: Allan, 1929. ros. 6d. 

The Langtons of Langton, Lincolnshire. Compiled by Charles Langton. 11}x8}j. 
Pp. 127+li. Jersey: Bigland, 1929. sos. 

*Lawrence of Lantarnam, Co. Monmouth. Compiled by Lieut.-Col. G. H. Lawrence, 
C.M.G. Sheet Pedigree, 1929. 

Frant Church and Living. By H. Melville Scott Malden. 84x54. Pp. 32. 
Tunbridge Wells: Courier Company, 1929. 15.6d. ~ 
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Court Rolls of the bishop of London’s manor of Hornsey, 1603-1701. Transcribed 
and edited by William MacBeath Marcham and Frank Marcham. 10x7}. 
Pp. xliv+301. London: Grafton, 1929. 845. 

*Charlton House, Kent. An historical and architectural guide. By.A. R. Martin, 
F.S.A. 83x53. Pp. 33. London: Blackheath Press, 1929. 15. 6d. 

*England under the Norman occupation. By James F.Morgan. 84x5}. Pp. ii+ 
xvi+139. London: Williams & Norgate, 1858. Reprinted by the Replika 
Process, 1929. 

A History of Stoke church. By Robert Nicholls. 8$x5}. Pp. 117. Tunstall: 
Eardley, 1929.. 55. 

Bridewell Hospital, Palace, Prison, and Schools from the death of Elizabeth to modern 
times. By Edward Geoffrey O'Donoghue. 8x5}. Pp. x+314. London: 
Lane, 1929. 215. 

*Codice diplomatico di Tivoli di Antonio di Simone Petrarca. A cura di Vincenzo 
Pacifici. 10x63. Pp. 124. Tivoli: Societa Tiburtina, 1929. 

The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his reign. A study of tenth-century Byzan- 
tium. By Steven Runciman. 9x6. Pp. 275. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1929. 165. 

*Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls preserved among the Archives of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London at the Guildhall, A.D. 1364-1381. Edited by 
A. H. Thomas. 9}x6. Pp. Ixiv+359. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1929. 

*The Chantry chapels of Wakefield. By J. W. Walker, O.B.E., FSA. 84x 5}. 
Pp. 48+iv. Reprinted with additions from the Journal of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society, 1929. 

*The Members of Parliament for Shropshire. By Henry T. Weyman, F.S.A. 
84x54. Pp.iv+191. Shrewsbury. [1929] 

A history of Cambuslang, a Clydesdale parish. By James Alexander Wilson. 9} x6. 
Pp. xili+208. Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie, 1929. ros. 6d. 

*Des alten Handwerks Recht und Gewohnheit. Von Rudolf Wissell. In two volumes. 
10x7}. Pp. xxxv+5913; xix+784. Berlin: Wasmuth, 1929. 25 marks 
each volume. 

*Spanish Documents concerning English voyages to the Caribbean 1527-1568. 
Selected from the Archives of the Indies at Seville by I. A. Wright, B.A., 
F.R.Hist.Soc. 8}$x5}. Pp. x+167. Publications of the Hakluyt Society, 
2nd series, no. lxii. 1929. 

*Calendar of the Fine Rolls, preserved in the Public Record Office. Vol. x, Richard II, 
A.D, 1383-1391. 10}x7. Pp.v+513. London: Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, 1929. 305. 

*Calendar of the Fine Rolls, preserved in the Public Record Office. Vol. xi, Richard II, 
A.D. 1391-1399. 10}x7. Pp. iv+433. London: Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, 1929. 305. 

*Diocesis Cantuariensis. Registrum Matthei Parker pars octava. 10x6}. Pp. xxx+ 
769-892. Canterbury and York Society. 

*Diocesis Londoniensis. Registrum Simonis de Sudbiria pars quinta. 10x64}. 
Pp. 128. Canterbury and York Society. 

*Diocesis Roffensis. Registrum Hamonis Hethe pars tertia. 10x6}. Pp. 129-224. 
Canterbury and York Society. : 


Indian Archaeology. 


*Annual Report on the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon for 1927-28. 13}x8}. 
Pp. ro. Colombo, 1929. 

*Lha-lun Temple, Spyi-ti. By H. Lee Shuttleworth. With a preface by A. H. 
Francke. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 39. 13x10. 
Pp. iii+7+iii. Calcutta, 1929. 15. 3d. 

*Survival of the prehistoric civilisation of the Indus valley. By Ramaprasad Chanda. 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 41. 13x10. Pp. iv+4o. 
Calcutta, 1929. 25. 
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*Mohenjo-Daro. [By Dorothy Mackay.] 9}x8}. Pp. 12. Indian State Railways, 
1929. 

Kharoshti Inscriptions. Discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, 
part iii. Described and edited by E. J. Rapson and P. S. Noble. 13x10. 
Pp. 267-379. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1929. 303. 


Linguistics. 

*Buckinghamshire Dialect. By H. Harman. 84x53. Pp. xiit+171. London and 
Aylesbury: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 1929. 

*Byrhtferth’s Manual (A. D. ror1). Now edited for the first time from MS. Ashmole 328 
in the Bodleian Library, with an introduction, translation, sources, vocabulary, 
glossary of technical terms, appendices, and seventeen plates, by S. J. Crawford. 
Volume i, Text, Translation, Sources, and Appendices. 8}x5}. Pp. viii+250. 
Early English Text Society, no. 177. London: Milford, 1929. 425. 

*The Prologues and Epilogues of William Caxton. By W. J. B. Crotch. 83x5}. 
Pp. clxiii+1t15. Early English Text Society, no. 176. London: Milford, 

1928. 155. 


Manuscripts. 

*Facsimiles of Early Charters in Oxford Muniment Rooms. By the Rev. H. E. 

Salter, M.A. 124 x10. Pp. xi, with facsimiles and descriptions. Oxford : 
printed by John Johnson at the University Press, 1929. 

*Les Miracles de Nostre Dame, compilés par Jehan Miélot, Secrétaire de Philippe le Bon, 
Duc de Bourgogne. Etude concernant trois manuscrits du xv® siécle ornés de 
grisailles. Par le comte A. De\Laborde. 13x10. Pp. iv+229, with 88 plates. 
Paris: Société Francaise de Reproductions de Manuscrits 4 peintures, 1929. 


Metallurgy. 
*The silver contents of specimens of ancient and medieval lead. By J. Newton Friend 
and W. E. Thorneycroft. 83x5}. Pp. ros—-117. Reprint Fourn. Institute 
Metals, xli, 1929. 


Monastic. 
Paisley abbey. Its history, architecture, and art. By Rev. A. R. Howell. 83x53. 
Pp. 173. Paisley: Gardner, 1929. 35. 6d. 

*Dom Marténe: Histoire de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur. Tome ii, De I’élection 
de Dom Grégoire Tarrisse comme Supérieur Général de la Congrégation 4 la 
séparation de Cluny et de Saint-Maur. 1630-1645. Archives de la France 
Monastique, volume xxxii. 10x6}. Pp. iv+295. Ligugé: Abbaye Saint- 
Martin ; Paris: Picard, 1929. 


Near Eastern Archaeology. 


Nabonidus and Belshazzar. A study of the closing events of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire. By Raymond Philip Dougherty. 10x7}. Pp. xii+216. Newhaven: 
Yale University Press; London: Milford, 1929. 135. 6d. 

Samaria in Ahab’s time. Harvard excavations and their results. By J. W. Jack. 
83x53. Pp. xi+175. Edinburgh: Clark, 1929. 8s. 

*The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. The Excavation of Armageddon. 
By Clarence S. Fisher. 94$x7. Pp. xvi+78. Oriental Institute Communica- 
tions, no. 4. Chicago: University Press, 1929. 

*The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. Medinet Habu, 1924-28. 
By Harold H. Nelson and Uvo Hoelscher. 9}x7. Pp. xv+50. Oriental 
Institute Communications, no. 5. Chicago: University Press, 1929. 

*A History of Ancient Persia from its earliest beginnings to the death of Alexander 
the Great. By Robert William Rogers. 9}x6}. Pp. xv+393. New York 
and London: Scribners, 1929. 30s. 

Explorations in Central Anatolia. By H.H.vonder Osten. 12x9}. Pp. xix+167. 

Chicago: University Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1929. 185. 
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Numismatics. 
*Archery Medals and Memoranda. By T. Sheppard. 8}x5}. Pp. 57-72. Hull 
Museum Publications, no. 159. Hull, 1929. 


Place-Names. 
*A new Stonehenge. By Rendel Harris. Caravan Essays, no. 6. 8x6}. Pp. 40. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1929. 25. 
*Barley. By Rendel Harris. Caravan Essays, no. 7. 8}x6}. Pp. 32. Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1929. 25. 


Plate. 
*Old Pewter: its makers and marks in England, Scotland, and Ireland. An account 
of the old Pewterer and his craft. By Howard Herschel Cotterell. 11}x83- 
Pp. xvi+4+432- London: Batsford, 1929. £5 5s. 
Old Silver of Europe and America from early times to the nineteenth century. By 
E. Alfred Jones. 10}x8. Pp. xii+376. London: Batsford, 1929. 355. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 

*The Danube in Prehistory. By V.Gordon Childe. 9}x6}. Pp. xx+479. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press, 1929. 425. 

*Air-Photography for Archaeologists. By O. G. S. Crawford, B.A., F.S.A., Archaeo- 
logy Officer, Ordnance Survey. Ordnance Survey Professional Papers, New 
Series, no. 12. 13x10. Pp. 44, with rg plates. London: Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, 1929. 45. 6d. 

*The Prehistoric and Roman remains of Denbighshire. By the Rev. Ellis Davies, 
M.A., F.S.A. 10x6. Pp. xxiiit+426. Cardiff: Lewis, 1929. 215. 

*The Stone Age cultures of South Africa. By A. J. H. Goodwin, M.A., and C. van 
Riet Lowe, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. Annals of the South African Museum, vol. 27. 
10}x63. Pp. ix+28g9. Edinburgh: printed for the Trustees of the South 
African Museum, 1929. 255. 

*The Corridors of Time, vi. The Way of the Sea. By Harold Peake and Herbert 
John Fleure. 7}x5}. Pp. viiit+168. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press; 
London: Milford, 1929. 55. 

*Excavations of Early Iron Age site at Landford [Wilts.]. By J. P. Preston, F.R.A.I. 
10x7}. Pp. ii+19. Cambridge: Heffer, 1929. 55. 

*The Animal Style in South Russia and China. By M. Rostovtzeff. Princeton 
Monographs in Art and Archaeology, xiv. 10}x7}. Pp. xvi+112, with 
33 plates. Princeton: University Press; London: Milford, 1929. 525. 6d. 

*SKYOIKA 1. Le Centre de l’Asie, La Russie, La Chine et le style animal. Par 
M. I. Rostovtzeff. In Russian with a French translation by S. Murat. 113x9. 
Pp. 48. Prague: Seminarium Kondakovianum, 1929. 

*Kvalsundfundet og andre Norske myrfund av fartgier. Av Haakon Shetelig og 
Fr. Johannessen. Bergens Museums Skrifte, Ny Rekke, bind ii, nr. 2. 13x10. 
Pp. 74. Bergen, 1929. 

*Fourth Annual Report of the Committee [of the Dunstable Museum] for the year 
ended 31st March 1929. [Contains report on the excavation of the Five Knolls 
barrows on Dunstable Downs.] 10$x8}. Pp. 18. 6d. 

*Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. Herausgegeben von Max Ebert. Band 13, Siidost- 
baltikum-Tyrus: Band 14, Uckermarck—Zyprische Schleifennadel. 9} 6}. 
Pp. iv+519; iv+571. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1929. 

Religion. 
*Les Cultes de Patras avec une prosopographie Patréenne. By Jules Herbillon. 


93}x6. Pp. xvi+185. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1929. 135. 6a. 


Roman Archaeology. 

*A Catalogue of the Roman inscribed stones found in the City of Lincoln. By 
Arthur Smith. 83x5}. Pp. vii+24. Lincoln: Lincolnshire Publishing 
Company, 1929. 
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Textiles. 


*Illustrated Guide to the facsimile of the Bayeux Tapestry. Edited by T. Sheppard. 
8x5}. Pp. 19. Hull Museum Publications, no. 160. Hull, 1929. 


Tools. 
*Ancient Carpenters’ Tools illustrated and explained together with the implements of 
the lumberman, joiner, and cabinet maker, in use in the eighteenth century. 
By Henry C. Mercer, D.Sc. 936}. Pp. x+328. Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 
1929. 
Wall Paintings. 
*St. Christopher in English Mediaeval Wall painting. By H.C. Whaite. University 
College (London) Monographs on English Mediaeval Art, no. 1. 94}x7. 
Pp. xvi+44, with 36 plates. London: Ernest Benn, 1929. 10s. 6d. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 17th October 1929. Mr. C.R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

Professor Donald Atkinson was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. H. Chitty, F.S.A., exhibited a box used to contain deeds relating 
to a property acquired by Winchester College about 1480, and a pedigree 
tracing the descent of Sir Richard Fiennes, living in 1572, from Agnes, 
sister of William of Wykeham, both the property of Winchester 
College. 

The interim report of the Committee of the Glastonbury Abbey excava- 
tions was read (p. 24). 

The Rev. R. U. Potts, F.S.A., read.an interim report on the excava- 
tions at St. Austin’s Abbey, Canterbury. 


Thursday, 24th October 1929. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A,, 
President, in the chair. 

The President announced that Her Majesty the Queen, having been 
graciously pleased to accept an invitation to become a Royal Fellow of the 
Society, had been unanimously elected by the Council, in whom such 
elections were vested by the statutes. 

Mr. Arthur Gardner, F.S.A., read a paper on the chronology of the 
Cluniac renaissance of Sculpture. 


Thursday, 31st October 1929. Mr. C.R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A,, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Eric Millar, F.S.A., read a paper on the Loutterel Psalter and the 
Psalter and Hours of John, duke of Bedford. 
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